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There were many opinions as to the probable 
results of this marriage treaty, and the Duke 
of Savoy likened the Prince’s journey to “a 
trick of those ancient knight-errants who went 
up and down the world after that manner to 
undo enchantments.” The Prince left the 
Spanish Court about the first of October, 1623, 
and set sail for England without having settled 
anything definitely with regard to the marriage, 
rand the whole matter was finally abandoned. 

About this time the Pére Segnerand, confes- 
sor to the King, preached a sermon on the text 
“Forgive your enemies,” with this distinction ; 
“we were indeed to forgive our enemies, but 
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d equally with’ Take up these little sea-shells, dear, 
1c fact, I kno And press them closely to your ear: 
” 


Their vague and desolate monotone 
Saddens you with its ceaseless moan, 
As if the Ocean, prison’d there, 
Moved with a vast but dumb despair. 


Deep in those cells of subtle sound 

Some boundless voice seems prison-bound— 
Murmuring of shores where wrecks are strewn, 
And ghosts of tempests walk alone: 
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8. Some of th Yet—over all, from all apart— 
1 abusing Gen You hear the throbbings of your heart. 
ipon the oyster Take now my poems—vague with woe— 


Found with the sea-shells long ago ; 
Within you hear the sounds that swell 
From restless seas and haunt the shell : 
But listen that your heart may let 
New music silence old regret. 
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LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


If men get name for some one virtue; then, 
What man art thou that art so many men, 
All-virtuous Herbert! On whose every part 
Truth might spend all her voice, fame all her art. 
Whither thy learning they would take, or wit, 
Or valor, or thy judgment, seasoning it, 

Thy standing upright to thyself, thy ends 

Like straight, thy piety to God and friends ; 


. & “ry - Gen Their later praise would still the greatest be, 
ira dita, And yet, they all together, less than thee. 

Exactly the , : —Ben. Jonson. 
@ FREE TO ALI 
5. The regula Part II. 1619~1648. 
the supp! , \ A year and a half had past quietly by with- 
y what the pec out anything of importance occurring, and at 
nbarrassments the end of that time Herbert was appointed Am- 
lelays, did exis (F A ial 
yuration of Gen bassador to the Court o rance, with a specia 
very embe mission to renew the oath of alliance between 
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that country and England. He took his de- 
parture on the day of Queen Anne’s burial, 


sail of craft de March, 1619. On the day when the ceremony 

r until the favo of the Renewal of the Oath was performed, the 
r” has loaded magnificence of Sir Edward and his train was 
renee SO ‘80 noticeable, that a little French book was 
1s system, und4 


written upon the subject. During his stay in 
Paris he saw much of the foreign ministers resi- 
dent there, and had a slight difficulty with the 
Spanish Ambassador in some matter of preced- 
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~_ which a ence, which he says he mentions only because 

It was forbid the Spaniards “do so much stand upon their 
d from ‘the tong pundonores,” in confirmation of which he re- 
pert ‘fee lates the following story : 


Philip, King of Spain, finding fault with a 
Spanish Minister “for neglecting a business of 
great importance in Italy, because he could not 
agree with the French Ambassador about some 
such pundonore as this, said to him: ‘How have 
you left a business of such importance for a 
ceremony ?” 

» The Ambassador boldly replied to his mas- 
ter, “How, for a ceremony! Your Majesty’s 
self is but a ceremony.” All who are convers- 
ant with the character of Philip II. and the 
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— pcr s history of his reign will easily believe that the 
- soni seg Ambassador spoke simple truth. 


During his residence in Paris he exerted him- 
self to the utmost to promote the interests of 
the Reformed religion, and tq prevent # war 


ypon him many 
make to him th 
full justice, ha 


th great respec between the two opposing parties in that king- 
Jos. SEGAR. dom, in which efforts he was supported by 
A.D. C., Fortre Chancellor Sillery and President Jannin, who 


thought it “better to have a peace which had 
two religions than a war which had none.” The | 
contrary course was warmly espoused by the 
King’s favorite, the Dake de Luynes, and prep- 
arations for war were already afoot. Herbert | 
vehemently opposed this plan of action and, 
so angered De Luynes ina debate at St. Jean 
D’ Angely, where the Court’ then was, that the | 

Jace was held to be unsafe for him, and he was 
warned to leave it. He parted with the King | 
on apparently good terms and returned to | 
Paris, whence he was shortly ordered home to! 
answer an accusation brought against him by 
the Duke de Luynes. 

Howell says, speaking of his recall, “Sir Ed- | 
ward Herbert is returned, having had some, 
clashings and counter-buffs with the favorite 
Luynes, wherein he comported himself gal-, 
lantly.” His defence was able, and he declared | 
himself ready to maintain his cause with his | 
sword, but De Luynes dying shortly after, he | 
returned to Paris, where he discharged the 
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satisfaction to his soverign. 

During his stay in Paris a match was pro-| 
im our special atreqig Posed between the Prince of Wales, afterward 
ington corresponden 
. we shall constan' 
oh they will find in r 


the French Court was strongly opposed, as they 
feared thereby to lose the alliance of England ; 


and Sir Edward, who wished to preserve the 


| 


Charles L, and the Infanta of Spain, to which | 


not the enemies of God, such as were heretics, 
and particularly those of the religion, and that 
his Majesty, as the most Christian king, ought 
to extirpate them wheresoever they could be 
found.” 

This being brought to Sir Edward’s ears, he 
went immediately to the Queen-mother, to re- 
monstrate with her, urging it upon her, that 
the consequences of such doctrines were not 
limited to France, but might extend to Eng- 
land also, between which country and her own 
a treaty was now in progress for the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales with her daughter, 
wherefore he could do no less than desire “that 
such doctrines as these, henceforth might be 
silenced.” The Queen-mother so managed the 
affair as to have Segnerand informed of Her- 
bert’s interference, and he forthwith sent a 
message to him by one M. Gaellac, “That he 
knew well who had accused him to her Majesty, 
and that he was sensible thereof; that he wished 
me to be assured, that wheresoever I was in the 
world he would hinder my fortune,” to which 
Sir Edward replied, that “nothing in all France, 
but a friar or a woman, durst have sent him 
such a message.” He shortly after told the 
Queen-mother of this little passage at arms, 
between-them, adding, merrily, that he “thought 
Segnerand so malicious that his malice was be- 
yond the malice of women; the queen being a 
little startled hereat, said, “To me, a woman, 
and say so?”’ He quietly replied, ‘I speak to 
your majesty as a queen, not as a woman.” 

About this time he wrote his celebrated 
“Tractatus de Veritate,” concerning the pub- 
lication of which he was for a long time doubt- 
ful, feeling that he “must either renounce the 
authority of all that had written formerly con- 
cerning the method of finding out truth, and 
consequently insist upon his own way, or haz- 
ard himself to a general censure, concerning 
the whole argument of his book.” He was 
somewhat encouraged by the approbation of 
Grotius, and a theological writer of some re- 
pute at that time, by the name of Daniel Tile- 
nus, but he still hesitated, well knowing the 
opposition he should have to encounter. We 
will give his own account of his final decision. 


“Being thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair 
day in the summer; my casement being opened 
toward the south, the sun shining clear and no 
wind stirring, I took my book, Veritate, in 
my hand, and, kneeling on my knees, devoutly 
said these words: _ 

“+O thou eternal God, Author of the light 
that now shipes upon me, and Giver of all in- 
ward illuminations, I do beseech thee, of thine 
infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request 
than a sinner ought to make; I am not satis- 
fied enough whether I shall publish this book, 
De Veritate ; if it be for Thy glory, I beseech 
Thee, gi vemea sign from heaven; if not, I shall 
suppress it.’ 

“I had no sooner spoken these words, than a 
loud, though yet a gentle noise came from the 
heavens, for it was like nothing on earth, which 
did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my 
petition as granted, and that 1 had the sign I 
demanded, whereupon also I resolved to print 
my book. This, ce strange soever it may 
svem, I protest before the eternal God is true, 
neither aim I in any way superstitiously deceived 
therein, since I did not only clearly hear the 
noise, but in the serenest sky that ever I saw, 
being without all cloud, did to my thinking see 
the place from whence it came.” 


In 1625, Herbert returned to England, and 
was soon after created Baron of Castle Island, 
in the Irish peerage, and in 1629 he was raised 
to the Peerage of England, with the title of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. When the troubles 
first arose between Charles 1., and his Parlia- 
ment, Lord Herbert made a speech in behalf 
of the King which gave great offence to the 
House of Commons, but as time went on he 
gradually changed his opinions in regard to the 
great questions of the age, and in the corrse of 
a year joined the Parliamentary party, on which 
account he suffered greatly from the - hatred of 
the Royalists. When the Parliamentary army 
marched into Scotland in 1639, he accompanied 
them, and there received compensation for prop- 
erty destroyed by their order. He died in 
Queen street, London, at his own house, in the 
year 1648, the latter portion of his life having 
been spent in study and retirement. 

He lies buried in the church yard of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, and upon his tomb-stone was in- 
scribed the following epitaph : 

“Hic inhumatur corpus Edwardi Herbert, 
equitis Balnei, baronis de Cherbury et Castle- 
Island, auctoris libri, cui titulus est, ‘De Veritate.’ 
Reddor ut herbe; vicesimo die Augusti, anno 
Domini, 1648.” 

Lord Herbert was a powerfnl and original 


duties of his office with credit to himself and | ttker, and differed greatly from the majority prescriptions. He desires also that the stu- 


| was often stigmatized as an atheist, although 


of his contemporaries in his theological opin- 
yons; asa natural result of this difference he 
, both his life and his writings sufficiently dis- 
| prove the accusation. Hobbes, with whom he 


| was on terms of intimacy, was one of his bit- 
|terest opponents. Leland, who gives him a 
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He adds, that all the doctrines there taught 
(viz. in the Scriptures) aim at the establish- 
ment of these five Catholic articles, as we have 
often hinted ; there is no sacrament, rite or cere- 
mony there enjoined, but what aims or seems 
to aim at the establishment of these five arti- 
cles. “He expressly declares in the above-men- 
tioned treatise, that it was far from his inten- 
tion to do harm to the best religion, as he there 
calls Christianity, or the true faith, but rather 
to establish both.” Channing thinks that the 
“Deism of Lord Herbert had much similarity 
to the doctrines of New England Unitarianism.” 

His principal works are the Tractatus de 
Veritate, mentioned above, De Religione Genti- 
lium, Errorum apud eos causis ; Expeditio (Buck- 
|ingham Ducis) in Rhcam Insulam, The Life and 
| Reign of Henry VIII., and several small vol- 
‘umes of poems, of which the following may 
serve as a specimen. 





TO MY WATCH, WHEN*I COULD NOT SLEEP. 
Uncessant minutes, while you move you tell 

The time that tells our life, which, though it run 
Never so fast or far, your new-begun 

Short steps may overtake ; for though life well 
May ’scape his own account, it shall not yours. 
You are Death's auditors, that both divide 

And sum whate’er that life iuspired endures, 
Past a beginning ; and though you ere bide 

The doom of fate whose unrecalled decree 

You date, bring, execute; making what's new, 
Ill, and good, old; for as we die in you, 

You die in time, time in eternity. 


His autobiography, from which the materials 
of this sketch are principally derived, is a his- 
tory of his life up to the year 1624, and was 
published by Horace Walpole, at Strawberry 
Hill, for private circulation, in 1764. It was 
placed in his hands by the Earl of Powis, a 
descendant of Lord Herbert, and the following 
account of the manuscript is given by Walpole 
in his “advertisement” to the work. 


“The MS. was in great danger of being lost 
to the world. Henry, Lord Herbert, grandson 
of the author, died in 1691, without issue, and 
by his will left his estate to Francis Herbert, of 
Oakley Park, father of the present Earl of 
Powis, his sister’s son. At Lymore, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, the chief seat of the family, after 
Cromwell had demolished Montgomery Castle, 
was preserved the original manuscript. Upon 
the marriage of Henry, Lord Herbert, with a 
daughter of Francis, Earl of Bradford, Lymore, 
with a considerable part of the estate there- 
abouts, was allotted for her jointure. After his 
disease, Lady Herbert usually resided there ; 
she died in 1714. The MS. could not then 
be found, yet while she lived there, it was 
known to have been in her hands. Some 
years afterwards, it was discovered at Lymore, 
among some old papers, in very bad condition, 
several leaves being torn out, and others stain- 
ed to such a degree, as to make it scarcely 
legible. Under these circumstances, inquiry 
was made of the Herberts of Ribbisford, de- 
scended from Sir Henry Herbert, a younger 
brother of the author-lord, in relation to a du- 
plicate of the memoirs, which was confidently 
said to be in their custody. _It was allowed that 
such a duplicate had’ existed; but none could 
recollect what had become of it. At last, about 
the year 1737, this book was sent to the Earl 
of Powis, by a gentleman whose father had 
Sa pte an estate of Henry Herbert of Rib- 

isford, son of Sir Henry Herbert above men- 
tioned, in whom was revived in 1694 the title 
of Cherbury, which had extinguished in 1691. 
By him, after the sale of the estate, some few 
books, pictures and other things, were left in 
the house, and remained there to 1737. This 
manuscript was among them; which not only 
by the contents, as far as it was possible to 
collate it with the original, but by the similitude 
of the writing, appeared to be the duplicate so 
much sought after.” 


nd | 


| allow of a little bowling, “so that the company 
| be choice and good.” Guazzo de la civile con- 
| versation, Galetus de Moribus convey many use- 
ful lessons in politeness, and he says “it would 
also deserve a particular lesson or recherche, 
how one ought to behave himself with children, 
servants, tenants and neighbors;” and feels 
very “confident that precepts on this point 
would be found more useful to young gentle- 
men, than all the subtleties of the schools.” 

In a little book, the “Fragmenta Regalia” of 
Naunton, is a print, taken from a miniature by 
Oliver, in the possession of Lord Oxford. A 
similar picture forms the frontispiece to the 
“Memoirs,” with some additional accompani- 
‘ments; such as horses and serving-men in the 
| back-ground and a running stream in the front 
| of the picture, while all around are stately trees. 
| On his left arm Lord Herbert has a shield with 
the motto “Magica sympathia.” William How- 
itt speaks of a portrait by the same artist at 
Charlecote House. “In the library is a portrait 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, by Isaac Oliver. 
A small, swarthy countenance, small, dark and 
quick eyes, extremely black hair and black 
mustachios indicate in a lively manner the brisk 
and fiery character of this celebrated man.” 

In Lord Herbert’s “Occasional Verses” 
may be found the following epitaph written 
for himself, with which we will close our sketch. 





READER, 


The monument which thou beholdest here 
Presents Edward, Lord Herbert to thy sight; 
A man who was so free from hope of fear, 
To have or lose this ordinary light, 
That when to elements his body turned were, 
He knew that as those elements would fight, 
8o his immortal] soul should find above, 
With his Creator, peace, joy, truth and love. 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

Dear COMMONWEALTH,—It is fortunate 
that, when the sunshine of one day releases 
the prisoners of the day before, the dry and 
fancy goods shops are not alone on the pave, to 
tempt them. At present prices, heads of fami- 
lies should warn their members daily, before the 
morning’s exodus ; “Buy nothing that is not ab- 
solutely indispensable.” For shop windows 
faithlessly tempt, as usual, and from end to end 
of Washington street, you will not find a shop. 
man who will stand and say: ‘Madam, refrain 
from this purchase. You are already so over- 
laden with trinkets, gewgaws, ends of ribbons,» 
and tangles of lace, that you stand in no need 
of further incumbrance in the same sort.” 
This, to the ordinary shopping female. Still 
less is there one who, to the extraordinary, will 
suggest: “Madam, you have beauty—that is 
adornment enough. Do not cloud the natural 
gift with the poor resources of my art. You 
have no more need of my cachemires and moire 
antiques, than the moon has of vapors.” No 
jeweller will quote the lines of Browning : 

‘How could you pierce those perfect ears, 

Even to put the pearl there?” 
Nor is this to be expected. Every shop 
speaks, after all, its own language, and through 
the eloquence of its window, which is its coun- 
tenance, urges the passer by to pause and en- 
terin. The dry goods window discourses af- 
ter this manner: “All that you bought, last 
year, is now out of date and worthless. We 
sold it to you, telling you that it would last 
your life time, and never go out of fashion. 
We had to tell you so atethe time. You 
would not otherwise have bought it. Think, 
too, how serviceable it has been, and how 
much wear you have had out of it. You have 





The first edition was printed at Strawberry 
Hill in 1764,as we have said, for private ase, and 
in 1770 another edition was printed in quarto | 
for general circulation with a preface or adver- | 
tisement and a dedication to the Earl of Powis 
by Lord Orford. 

In his autobiography Herbert speaks at some 
length of what he considers proper for the in- 
tellectual and physical training of boys. After 
the alphabet is perfectly acquired he would use 
some easy grammar, either Greek or Latin, 
preferring the Greek authors for after study, 
as being less commonly understood and as con- | 
taining nearly all manner of learning. When 
the youth enters the university he judges it fit 
that his “governor for manners” go with him. 
He approves of his learning so much logic as 
may aid him in distinguishing truth from false- 
hood, and of his being acquainted with the | 
grounds of the Platonic and Aristotlian philoso- 
phies ; after which he would recommend read 
ing of the Jdea Medicine Philosophice by Sever- 
innus Damus. The study of geography, and 
also some knowledge of the religions, govern- 
ments and manners of ditferent states, would | 
also be useful, as well as the use of the celestial , 
globe, although he does not consider “the | 
knowledge of judicial astrology so necessary 
but only for general predictions; particular 
events being neither intended by nor collected 
out of the stars.” Arithmetic, geometry, mili- 
tary engineering and, above all, medicine, are 
strongly recommended. In the latter science 
Lord Herbert considered himself an adept and | 
was a great enthusiast in its pursuit. He men- 
| tions several remarkable cures wrought by his 
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dent give his attention to theology, oratory 
and rhetoric. For physical training he ap- 
proves of dancing, fencing and riding “the 
great horse,” that animal “being made above 
all others for the service of man, as giving his 
rider all the advantages of which he is capable, 
while sometimes he gives him strength, some- 
times agility, or motion for the overcoming of 
his enemy, imasmuch as a good rider on a 
good horse, is as much above himself and others 
as the world can make him.’ For riding he 
giv€s many directions and advises what books 
should be read upon the training of the animal.” 
It will be fit also for a gentleman to learn to 
swim unless he be given to cramps and convul- 
sions; howbeit I must confess in my own par- 
ticular, that I cannot swim ; for, as I was once 
in danger of drowning by learning to swim, 
my mother, upon her blessing, charged me 
never to learn swimming, telling me farther, 
that beard of more drowned than saved 
by it; which reason, though it did not prevail 
with me, yet her commandment did.” Leap- 
ing, running, etc.. are all well, but not so gam- 
ing and racing; of the latter pursuit he sys 
he does not “see why a brave man should de- 
light in a creature whose chicf use is to help 


had your money’s worth, already—it would be 
swindling to try and get more. J assure you, a 
little dip into our font of novelty is indispensa- 
ble for you. The woman of fashion has to be 
re-baptized continually, or she becomes the 
woman of no-fashion. There, come in, come 
in. I knew you could, and I thought you 
would.” For the window, like the eye of a 
villain, recognizes its legitimate victims. The 
milliner’s establishment says: “There is no 
spring without spring bonnets. My daises mod- 
ify the ‘climate; my roses almost have a per- 
fume; my bonnets tower, to be sure, like a 
Gothic church front, but then we hang their 
steepness with verdure, and you, wearing them, 
will carry about saint, shrine, and votive chap- 
let, allin one. We, moreover, are the great 
equalizers. We make the mother as young as 
the daughter, and dignify the plainest woman 
by allowing her to serve as a foundation for 
our gauzy sublimities.” 

_The fancy goods’ shops speak a higher lan- 
guage. They suggest house-embellishments, 
vases on the chimney-piece, gifts to absent 
friends, and the like. The jeweller puts a 
plain face upon the matter, and says: “Those 
who haven’t got any money had better not 
come in here. Drudges don’t want bracelets 
of eighteen carat gold, nor are diamond rings 
a help to busy fingers.” But if he sees the 
twinkle of affluence in your eyes, he will exert 
himself, fetch and carry, and grow red in the 


of his own investments. 

The book-seller’s window says: “Buy my 
last, but don’t be too thorough in reading it, or 
you won't be ready for my next.” For in the 
publisher’s anxieties, books tread upon each 


family. To be sure, for both there is one 
great vent and resource, the West, where 
books are wanted, and women are scarce. [ 
could say much of the wrongs these windows 
do us, leading us to cram our shelves and empty 
our pockets, turning even our own useful 
thoughts out of doors, to make room, often, for 
the “no thought” of other people who have no 
claim upon us, and upon whose impostures we 
can take no revenge. But there are book- 
shops in which we feel, on entering, that the 
classics rule. Sumptuous editions solemnize the 
aspect of things. Here are all the old ones, 
and of the new ones only those who deserve ad- 
mittance. [a such a shop you will not ask for 
Mrs. Heary Wood's last, nor run through the 
list of popular trash which may be mentioned 
at Loring’s with impanity. 

I did not intend confining myself to these 
externals toxiay, but my talk of shop-windows 
has outrun my time,and my room. Ard before 
I end it, I must mention one window in Wash- 
ington street, at which I paused, and stood 
long, looking at a photograph of dear Starr 








him run away.” Hunting takes too much time: 


King, our richest gift to the Western Conti- 


face, to shift upon your shoulders the burthen | 


other’s heels like daughters in an overstocked | 


nent, and our saddest loss this many a day. 
So, in the noisy street, a window will some- 
times silence commotion with a tone of deep- 
remembered harmony. Ave, brother—thy go- 
ing home led not through Boston streets! The 


spring, both here, and in thy later field, misses: 


a gracious perfume, a noble promise which more 
| than California must now ripen. 


=_- oe  —--——_ 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


* 


of the Legislature on Charitable and Reform- 
atory Institutions was held in the Representa- 
tives Hall on Thursday morning and Friday 
evening, February 25th and 26th. It was so 
successful, and so interesting, that a brief ac- 
count of it may not be out of place in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Hon. Charles G. Loring commenced the dis- 
cussion by giving a brief account of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, a private enterprise estab- 
lished for the purpose of rescuing from destrue- 
tion the boys who are found in Suffolk jail, or 
who are’held to bail for trivial offences. The 
Society has purchased a small farm at West 
Newton, which is to be under the charge of a 
farmer and his wife, a matron and a female 
teacher, and is to be conducted on a plan sim- 
ilar to that of the family system at the State 
Reform School, Westborough. By becoming 
bail for these juvenile offenders the Society 
gets control of their persons, and its design is 
to give them the advantage of Christian pre- 
cept and example in the West Newton home, 
and thence to transport them to the families of 
kind masters who will promise to educate and 
care for them. Mr. Loring closed by express- 
ing the deep and growing interest he felt in 
the reformation of juvenile offenders and his 
regret that his attention had not been called 
to the subject thirty years earlier. 

The next speaker was Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
Secretary of the Board of State Charities, who 
gave a few statistics which he has collected 
during the four months since the organization 
of the Board. He said, there are now one hun- 
dred boys in the jails and houses of correction 
who ought to be in reform schools. There are 
at least two hundred in the streets who have 
just as good a claim upon Massachusetts as the 
boys now at Westborough, or on the School 
Ship. If the present system is a success it 
ought to be extended, and the results, so far as 
they can be traced, prove that on the whole 
it may be considered a success. The speaker 
also urged the importance of co-operation be- 
tween the public and private institutions of the 
state, and suggested that all should report an- 
nually to the state authorities, so that each may 
benefit by the experience of the other. 

Rev. Charles F. Barnard made an earnest 
appeal in behalf of the boys and girls who are 
treading the downward road, and besought Leg- 
islators to take them in hand before it is too 
late; not to punish but to save them. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke said, We have 
no right to punish, we cannot do this justly be- 
cause we cannot see into motives. We have a 
right to detain an offender for his own good 
and for the safety of society. He gave an in- 
teresting account of the Irish prison system, 
which is a system of trust and confidence ; the 
offender is advanced step by step, until he is 
sent again into society. And it is an interest- 
ing and encouraging fact that, while under the 
old system it was difficult to get emplo}ment 
for them, now it is impossible to supply the de- 
mand for such labor. The place at Westborough, 
where boys are promoted from the main Insti- 
tution to the family, in which there is no re- 
straint of lock and key, and thence to the home 
of the farmer or mechanic, was instanced as 
being similar to that which has worked so well 
in Ireland. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary ofthe Board 
of Education, said, the need of Reformatory 
Institutions, is not confined to the cities or large 
towns. In many of the smaller villages in Mas- 
sachusetts there are boys treading the down- 
ward path. The pecuniary aspect of the ques- 
tion would, he knew, be taken by Legislators, 
and he could assure them that looking at the 
question even from that stand point, it was their 
duty to extend the Reformatory institutions of 
the state. It is cheaper to reform the boy, than 
to punish the man. 

He said he not long since told the boys of a 
school he visited, that they could hardly stand 
a companion with the scholars at Westborough. 
He closed by urging the committee to enlarge 
the accommodations of the Institutions now do- 
ing so beneficial a work. 

Hon. J. M. Clarke, Sheriff of Suffolk, urged 
upon the committee the importance of taking 
these juvenile offenders from the streets and 
placing them under good influences, and alluded 
to the necessity of a law relative to receivers, 
of stolen goods. They escape, he said, while 
the boy, whom they have incited to commit a 
petty theft, gets punished. He also portrayed 
| the terrible influence exercised upon young 
boys who are sent to houses of correction, by 
| those older and farther advanced in crime. 
Hon. Gideon Haynes, Warden of the State 
| Prison, said there could be no that the 
| boys who are now doing so well in ‘the Reform 
| Schools, are just those who if left to the evil 
‘influence of the street, would ultimately be- 
| come tenants of the prison. 

The last speaker, on Thursday morning, was 
Rev. Mr. Ames, Superintendent “of the Indus- 
‘trial School for Girls at Lancaster, who gave an 
‘interesting account of that Institution, and 
| asked that another family be added to meet the 
| pressing and numerous calls for admission. 

| The driving storm of Friday evening did not 
|prevent a very good attendance to hear the 
| close of a discussion which had been so inter- 
| esting. 

Among the audience might be seen men and 
women who literally go about doing good. Of 

the latter, some were those “saints upon earth,” 
pe Sheriff Clarke calls them, who go regularly 
| to the jail in this city to counsel and cheer little 
boys and girls, who but for them would have no 
| human being to speak to, nothing but their own 
| sobs to break the dull monotony of the place. 

The first speaker of the evening was Henry 
Chickering, Esq., of Pittsfield, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the State Reform School. 

He spoke of the crowded state of that In- 
stitution and of the numerous applications for 
admission from the western part of the state, 
alluding to a number of cases which had espe- 
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He expressed his strong hope that the Legie- | which Carlyle and others have lately tried to 
lature would enable the trustees to establish rouse her. ce 


two additional families with accommodations | 


for thirty boys each. 

The next speaker was George B. Emerson, 
Esq., one of the trustees of the school at Lan- 
caster, who spoke of the need of increased ac- 
commodation there, which he said could be had 

for a moderate sum. 

J. D. Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of the 


large city of reformatory institutions, and ex- 
presagthe gratification he had experienced on 
a recent visit to Westborough. He examined 
the charge that boys are too well taken care of, 
| and proved that the only way to make a boy re- 
spect himself is to make him respectable. 

The last speaker was Hon. Thomas Russell, 
of the Superior Court. He expressed his con- 
fidence in the Westborough school, but said 
that as he was more familiarly acquainted with 
the School Ship, he was naturally more directly 
interested in that. He spoke of the import- 
ance of the training there, not only to the boys 
themselves, but to the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, in which just such material is needed as 
the School Ship supplies. He alluded to the 
modesty of the trustees in calling the Nautical 
School as yet an experiment, but for himself 
thought it might fairly be considered a success. 
Many of the boys, he said, have enlisted in the 
navy, and have helped to sustain the stars and 
stripes in the hour of battle, some having greatly 
distinguished themselves. 

They are now so popular with shipmasters 
that the ship cannot supply the demand. It is 
impossible to convey any adequate idea of the 
speech of Judge Russell, who seems equally at 
home on all subjects, but a sure proof of its 
eloquence may be found in the fact that a lib- 
eral merchant of Boston offered, before leaving 
the Hall, to give $5000 towards the purchase of 
another School Ship. . 

We trust that our meagre sketch of this very 
interesting and instructive hearing on a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, will at least excite inquiry and in- 
vestigation. Sis 
What this great subject needs in order that 
it should be more fully appreciated is that it 
should be better known. We would urge every 
one who can do so, to visit the state Reform 
School, the School Ship and the Girls’ School at 
Lancaster. If every citizen would do this a 
general interest would be awakeried in the whole 
question of juvenile reform, and private benev- 
olence would vie with public justice in the ef- 
fort to afford te every son and daughter of the 
Old Bay State, the means of becoming educated 
and useful. 














Speecues, LeEcTURES AND LETTERS BY 
WENDELL PaILtiPs are always worthy of no- 
tice,even when, as now, they are only old friends 
with a new face. Messrs. Walker, Wise and 
Company have purchased Mr. Redpath’s inter- 
est in the volume issued last.summer, and then 
reviewed at some length by the Commonwealth. 
The new publishers seem to have changed noth- 
ing in the volume, but they issue it in a differ- 
ent style of binding, for an advaneed price. 
The speeches begin with the Faneuil Hall Ad- 
dress of 1837, and come down to May, 1$63,— 
of course, only a few out of the many which our 
most eloquent orator has delivered in these 
twenty-five years. The selection, however, has 
been well made, and the history of no small 
portion of the period can be found here, as well 
as bursts of the most noble eloquence, flashes of 
wit, strokes of pathos, irresistible argument and 
the most apt learning. High above all these 
qualities, however, the moral quality of the 
whole is conspicuous—the vigilant and devoted 
life of a great reformer expressing itself in flu- 
ent speech. Threepenny newspapers may ap- 
ply to him the flippant name of “‘scold,”—but if 
posterity remember at all the epithet which the 
Advertiser rolls as a sweet morsel under its 
tongue, it will be as history has preserved the 
nickname flung by defeated schines at his 
great rival—to heighten the praises of his or- 
atory. 

It is a great thing to have had in a single 
twelvemonth two such books issued from the 
American press as Parkerg Correspondence and 
Phillips’s Speeches. Side by side these two men 
toiled through weary years, waiting for the 
day which has now begun to shine. Church 
and State and Society cast them off,—they 
were mobbed in many cities, besmeared with 
abuse in many newspapers (besides the d dverti- 
ser)but they appealed steadily tothe people,they 
had faith in the people, and in our great Demo- 
cratic ideas, and now their reward has come,— 
too late, alas ! for one of them, but to the other 
as profuse and grateful as “the late remorse of 
love,” always must be. 

We congratulate Messrs. Walker and Wise 
on the honor which has been granted them of 
printing these speeches. It ix no little thing to 
have one’s name connected with the record of a 
life like that of Wenpext Parturps. But we 
must not forget that we owe thanks to Mr. Red- 
path for the existence of the volume. He it 
was who overcame the scruples of the reluctant 
orator and placed these magnificent forensics 
within the reach of those who had been too 
young or too heedless to hear them when 
spoken. 


Mr. Hecxer’s edition of the Revelations of 
Mother Juliana, an Anchorete of Norwich, is 
a book before which all affectations of piety 
and the well meaning religious rhetoric of the 
day, go for the little they are. These utteran- 
ces of a heartfelt devotion, though far enough 
from the spirit of this age, are true to the im- 
mortal longing in the souls of men. They date 
from the time of Wycliffe andéof Piers Plow- 
man’s Vision,—a little earlier than Chaucer's 
time, and just before the great insurrection of 
Wat Tyler and John Ball. This is a period of 
English history not yet sufficiently explored, 
and this book, if genuine, throws some light’ 
upon it. It was one of those eras in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of England, which have 
been rare and important; the next in order 
was the period of Thomas More and Latimer 
and Tyndale, closely followed by the age of 

are and Bacon, snd the great Puritan 
movement of 1600-1650,—since when England 





We notice in this book, besides the glow of 
| devotion, a great force and significance in the 
language, which will commend it to the scholar 
‘no less than to the mystic. Mr. Hecker, if we 

are rightly informed, has some claim to both 
| these titles, having been formerly a Transcen- 

dentalist, and now for some years a Catholic 
| priest. His own part in the work, however, is 


A public hearing before the joint Committee schools of Boston, spoke of the necessity to a) very small, and another editor intervenes be- 


tween him and the nun of Norwich,—one “H. 
| Cressey” who published her “XVI. Revelations 
of Love” in the seventeenth century. 





F. W. Curistern, of New York, has just 
published a translation of Bonstetten's celebrat- 
ed book on Northern and Southern races, writ- 
ten forty years ago. He called it ZL’ Homme du 
Midi et L’Homme du Nord, and the translator 
has preserved the title with an addition,—The 
Man of the North and the Man of the South; or 
the Influence of Climate. Its aim is to show the 
essential differences among men, induced by 
climate, and it is full of shrewd observations and 
inferences, more or less wise, drawn from his 
eighty years’ experience of life in all parts of 
Europe. He was born at Berne in 1745, and 
became the disciple of Bonnet, and the friend 
of Voltaire and the poet Gray, with whom he 
studied in Cambridge. He was often in Italy, 
and lived for some yearsin Denmark,—but his 
home in later years was at Geneva, where he 
died in 1832. 

In the breadth of his thought and his tolerant 
spirit he resembles Tocqueville, who is in this 
country much better known, yet in reality no 
greater than Bonstetten, whose name is searce- 
ly mentioned emong us. In Theodore Lyman’s 
curious book about Italy, (Boston, 1820,) Bon- 
stetten, is cited but once, and then only to be 
contradicted. We hope this translation may 
call attention to his other works. The transla- 
tor is evidently more familiar with French, than 
with English, but there is # difficulty in under. 
standing his meaning. (Sold in Boston by S. 
R. Urbino.) 





The little treatise on Consciousness, published 
by Williams, is an odd mixture of profound 
speculation and vivid illustration with idle 
fancies and mere verbiage. In the way of sug- 
gestion it has much value; as a system, or even 
the beginning of a system, it is worthless. If 
we are not mistaken, it emanates from that 
small school of metaphysicians in this city, to 
whom Mr. Frothingham’s book on Tripersonal- 
ity is a sort of revelation, but who have never 
yet succeeded in convineing the world that 
their basket has any fresh eggs in it,—still less 
the great Mundane Egg, over which there has 
been so much cackling in Germany and else- 
where for the last hundred years. 

Mere want of an audience, however, is no 
proof that the lecture is good for nothing, and 
we would urge our readers to examine this 
book for themselves, since it takes little time 
but much attention. 





Mr. Crarx’s DALeTu is a work of some 
pretensions, and of no little value, since it will 
do something to popularize a knowledge of 
Egyptian antiquities; but like all American 
books on the subject, it is showy and superficial, 
rather than full of solid learning. No scholar, 
competent to discuss questions of Egyptian his- 
tory. ought to call the island of Samos, “Samo- 
sa,”the famous courtesan Rhodopis, “Rodolphe,” 
or ascribe to Horace the trite quotation, facilis 
descensus Averni. By “Clyston” we suppose 
Mr. Clark means Cayster ; and when he com~ 
pares his cook to “a Persian magi,” he commits 
a natural error. But such slips condemn the 
accuracy of a writer in more important matters, 
and we are inclined to suspect much of this pes- 
itive and glowing statement, especially since as 
the preface assures us, “references and notes are 
banished.” We wish to know the exact boun- 
dary between what Mr. Clark knows and what 
he imagines,—otherwise we may reject even 
his knowledge. Extreme youth and the ambi- 
tion which belongs to that period of life must 
excuse what is faulty in the book. Let us hope 
that riper years and fuller studies will enable 
the author to write better on a subject in which 
he and the rest of mankind take so much inter- 
est. 

In style, Mr. Clark is diffuse but entertain- 
ing; asa traveller he has noticed many things 
which are not always mentioned. His book is 
superbly printed, but the engravings are not 
quite worthy of the typography. Many of them 
are taken from Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work 
and are injured in copying. 





Mr. Pomeroy’s Treatise on Municipal 
Law, lately published by Appleton, and for sale 
in Boston by Crosby and Nichols, is a work of 
much value to students and to the general 
reader. The author discusses the origin and 
principle of the prevailing laws, both the writ- 
ten and the unwritten, and gives a clear aceount 
of the sources of our existing institutions» sud 
statutes. He touches very lightly on the ques 
tion of Slavery, not having yet unlearned, it 
would seem, the bad lessons which our Ameri- 
can lawyers learned in their fifty years’ subser- 
viency to the Slave Power ; but be makes some 
statements which will cause the ears of his breth- 
ren to tingle. Fora whole generation, the legal 
profession at the North, with a few honorable 
exceptions, has stood in the way of the; aboli- 
tion of slavery, choosing to igterpret all the old 
statutes, and to make new ones, in the interest 
of oppression. How easy they find it now to 
unsay all they have been saying! . Mr. Pome- 
roy, however, has not got so far as some of his 
more nimble brethren of the green bag. 

In his discuseion of the Habeas Corpus, and 
the War Power of the President, Mr. Pomeroy 
follows substantially the path siarked out by 8o- 
licitor Whiting, and practically assented to by 
everybody. eS 3 7 
We would recommend this volume, together 
with the less theoretical work ef Mr. Sewell on 
the Pension and Bounty Laws, to the attention 
of all our readers. = 


* Caristiax Examover for March 
hardly comes up to the standard of that admira- 
ble review; as the good Homer sometimes sod- 
ded, so may a modern editor ; but we trust the 
May number will show that the nap has been a 
brief one. The articles in the present number 
are mainly good, but not brilliant, if we except 








bas been in a kind of spiritual lethargy, from 


the “Dies Ira,” which under its fanciful title 
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contains a lively account of the present politics 
of Europe, and the origin of the war in Den- 
mark. The character of Thackeray is discussed 
n another essay, with less eulogy than most 
writers uge now in speaking of him ; it presents 
however, some disctiminating views of his gen- 
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; LUNACY In 
_, Im. commenting on a recent report made to 
, Gov. Andrew by Messrs. Quincy, Hitehcock 
and Storer, on the subject of lunacy in this State, 
» the Adgertiser takes occasion to use strong Jan- 
~ guage, avd to call for stringent legislation. To 
. this. we do notiobject. If the evils complained 
_ of exist to the extent believed ,by the distin- 
| guished gentlemen making the report, and if 
- the legislation called for does not already stand 
enacted, and will, probably, remove the evil, 
i Jet us have it by all means. But we fear there 
| is. some error,in the figures of the report, and 
«some overlooking of the fact that there is at the 
present time established a part of the remedy 


proposed. 


Mr. Quincy states, (page 8,) “that there were tion of 


- during the past year, as gathered from official 
ecuments, 811 insane persons held in custody 
, at the various town poor houses in the State.” 
We do not find the fact so recorded. According 
to the printed pauper abstract for 1863, there 
were “811 insane persons suppogted by the towns 
_ within and out of almshouses ;” but of these no 
less than 342, or nearly half, are set down as 
supported in lunatic hospitals; while of the 
remaining 469, 58, at least, were in towns which 
have no poorhouses. Mr. Quincy’s 811 is, there- 
fore, if these figur@’ are correct, reduced to just 
411, . But of these there are many who have 
been insane for years, who have been sent to a 
hospital and been discharged as incurable, and 
who can therefore hardly be subjects again for 
hospital treatment, if they cawbe comfortably 
provided for elsewhere. 
Let us have, by all means, a law compelling 
the towns tc send their curable cases to a hospi- 
‘tal, but let us remember that these are not so 
‘mumerous as Mr. Quincy would lead us to sup- 
2. + Alec 
Again, the Commissioners ask, and the Ad- 
~ vertiser insists “that some permanent authority 
be provided to scrutinize the conduct of the lo- 
‘eal authorities, and to have the control over all 
lunatics in the Commonwealth ;” and for this 
end they recommend a Commission of Lunacy. 
Do these gentlemen know that the last Legis- 
lature established such a commission under the 
name of the Board of State Charities, with pow- 
ers less ample to be sure, but such as may easily 
be extended # To appoint another commission 
on the same subject would only increase the 
clumsiness of our present systera of State Char- 
ities, while it would be a sort of reflection on 
the gentlemen lately appointed to “investigate 
and supervise” the State Lunatic Hospitals and 
the general treatment of the insane in the 
State. We hope, therefore, that the General 
Court will be slow to adopt the Advertiser's sug- 
gestions, but will rather follow the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor in his annual message, not 
to disturb the present system of public institu- 
tions until the Board of State Charities shall 
have had time to examine and report on the 
whole matter. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


» Three hundred thousand rebels still in arms, 
torturing thousands of loyal prisoners with cru- 
elties that would disgrace the dark ages ; rebel 
financiers in every money market grinning as 
they read their thermometers, “(sold 165 ;” 
rebel presses all over the Northern States 
preaching peace at any price. through their 
noses; long-eared republicans everywhere in 
ecstacies at the return of states to the Union by 
a peck of voters.and a bushel of perjury—the 
war is almost over le Youthink so? Then the 
wrong side beats. The North is not in a con- 
dition to have the war over. It might in one 
day put itself in the right condition. Till it 
does, peace is worse for it than war, no matter 
what the terms. Rebels are in arms, gold up, 
copperheads abundant and venomous, all for 
want of one)thing that might be done between 
two.nights. By the grace of God it may be 
hoped that war—grim, gory, even-balanced 
war—will remain on the land till that thing is 
done. 

Christians may be pretty generally hypocrites, 
and not so much better than heathens as they 
think themselvés. But Christianity is not alto- 
gether a -humbog. Its founder uttered some 
truth that neither Mr. Lincoln nor Mr. Seward 
nor all the politicians who would postpone jus- 
tice till they have coaxed the rebels back to be 
their masters, can annihilate. One of his utter. , 
fnees is exactly tothe point for us, and has | 
been, at leastever since the President's celebrat- 
ed January proclamation. It is recorded thus ; 
“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 

Here sonie solemn noodle breaks in and says, 
“Oh, I understand you: You mean that Con- 
gress ought first torabolish slavery in the border 
states. But nations never do such things in a 
turry—they can’t be expected to. (As if in 
these days we didn't fight and lezislate by tele- 
graph.) ‘Tt is only a question of time. So is 
conquering prejudice against color. Let us sing 
‘Gtory, Hallelujah,’ ‘re-elect our good President 
and fight on.”. 

To be sure it- is a question of time, as it al- 
ways has been, and of a terrible and terribly 
long time. If we adk, “OLord, how long ?” the 
Lerd, as everybody knows who does not expect 
kim’ to°work mir@cles for the lazy; will answer, 
“till the United States wreatsslavery as a crime, 
and knows practically ne difference between 
white citizens and blatk.” Garrett Davis in the 
Senate of the Unitka Stated flaunting cértain 
éGdivocal expressions or long-abused silences in 
the Constitation as a justification of slavehold- 
ing in Kehtacky, Maryland, Delaware and 
elsewhere, ray satisfy or frighten Mr. Lincoln, 
but it does not satisfy Gr frighten eternal justice 
on the vonscience and commen’ sense of man- 
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copperheads, rebelsin arms, will all begin tode- 
spair just when Congress by some practical sweep- 


oe eee eal don dale fetal 
everywhere a crime, and stops in in half! 
or any fraction of that crime towards its sol- 


diers, and not one minute sooner. Authorizing rizi 
the Secretary of the Treasury, ‘to sell’ his sur- 
plus gold, and bury the rebel ‘financiers under 


" dexterity, is availing 
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a oa heaps of their own favorite metal, is all very 
. well—nearly as good as giving them the land or 
hemp, to which they have a better title, but it 
tends little to shorten the war. Every month 
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ties of citizenship, they claim to 8 
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portion of the people of 
ras far as 
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their affairs in regard to in 
character, industry and’ ,) 3 
heard their claim disputed, even by their most 
tion is, the iota, more or less considerable (for 
many of them are even fairer in pone Be 
than you or I), of colored pigment in their 
cuticle i Bose : A th a : : 4 
But just now, Mr Editor, the of 
loyalty to the National. government is of the 
deepest interest in Louisiana. _ The rehabilita- 
on of the state with a truly loyal constituency | 
isthe one great need ‘there as well as elsewhere. ° 
And in this regard, how do these free colored. 
people of Louisiana stand? Let the facts. 








| of the country have with 











hé-enemy’s line and the repulse. The 

< in, ae a you ‘attribute that fail- 
fags woe i to the fact that, fi 

ee : Answer. It was owing to the fac at, from 

The country is to-day in doubt as to the real inferiority of numbers, we were unable to hold 


responsibility for the frightful disasters to the what I had ined. 
army of the Potomac:"Why? Because pub- |" Question. 
lic men at Washin wha had she confidence Ms Mey the disposable force of Gen. Franklin, 
such facts as these, |: 

and, so lo as they were silent, nobody else 
would be believed. And even during this de- 
bate, Gen. Wilson said: 

Thave listened. to this debate with a great pol And if you had held your ground 
deal of regret. On the one side officers are | 44 would have broken their line ? : 
criticised and censured, and on the other side Weider. Tes, ole. 

the Government is held responsible for our mis- Question. And what would have been the 





: : to th a Py ‘ and} 

te ent by Mr, Wilkinson is Ut first au- 
statement to the public, of e real facts 

of that ‘diegraceful affair. —~ wilh ¥ 


result ? 

Answer. I think if we had been supported 
by an advance of the whole line, there is every 
reason to believe that we could have held the 


ad vou béen promptly supported 


at, in your jadgnent, would have been the | were so long subject,—let such laws be® swept 





Eo — ane 


of slavery, as was ever a pagan to the worship 
of his idol,has declared that slavery is dead, and 
that there is + othing now to be done but to 
bury it. If this is so, let all the laws which 

give it countenance,—nay, all laws which, al- 
though dead letters, afford to the people a rem- 
ipiscence of the degrading sway «to which they 


away. We are reluctant to believe that there, 
is a republican member of either branch, how- 
ever moderate and “conser¥@tive” he may have 
been in his old party relations, who will refuse 
to vote for the Senate bill. If any suggestion 
of a political character be necessary, we beg to 
remind them that it is by no means beyond the 


tives, who has been as devoted to the worship | office, and contractors, have had a grea 





t tn 
to do with it. If we may illustrate what is ata 
ing on by asingle instance, we will just ment 
that Mr. Thurlow Weed, who not very long 
ago 


party, bowed himself out and flung the door in 
our faces, has worked himself bac n, and 
is'as busy in getting up these proceediiey is he 


ever was in a scheme for chartering city rail- | 


roads.” 


Meanwhile, the movements of the Loyal . 


Democracy are worth noticing. ‘The following 
brief paragraph relates to a meeting under the 
auspices of Tammany Hall recently held in 
New York. 

On Monday evening Tammany Hall was 


filled with War Democrats, convened to hear 
speeches in favor of the earnest and vi 


took a formal leave of the Republican § 


fortunes, and between the two it seems to me 


‘dertaking on this floor to criticise the move- 
ments of our armies in the field, or to hold the 
Government responsible'for our defeats, unless 
we have conclusive evidence of the interference 


e country suffers. I doubt the wisdom of un- 


bounds of possibility that the doctrine of James 
Brooks may before November become the doc- 
trine of the whole opposition party of the coun- 
try, and that the republican press will have 


effect of that upon the enemy ? 

Answer. I should judge that the effect would. 
have been to produce the evacuation of the other 
line of their works in the rear of Fredericks- 


burg. 


prosecution ofthe war. Elijah Purdy occupied 
the chair, and spirited addresses were delivered 
iby Gens, Hancock, Meagher, Veile, Schurz, 
|and by James T. Brady. Every loyal senti- 
ment was received with enthusiastic cheers, and 





question of slavery where it had it in its power. 


of the war since the first three, not to say the 
whole of it, has been due entirely to the non- 
committal of the Federal government on the 


speak for them. ‘ 

In June last, while Gen. Banks was laying 
seige at Port Hudson, leaving the city of New 
Orleans with few troops for its defence, a re- 
port came to Gov. Shepley that Magruder. 
with a force of fifteen thousand men, was ad- 
vancing on the city, and was already nol fa 
in the rear of agers, the little village on the 
opposite bank-of the river. Gov. Shepley im- 
mediately issued a call to the loyal white in- 
habitants of the city to rally to its defence, and 
provided for their organization into regiments. 
After waiting several days, aud after ascer- 
taining that many of the pens and other pa- 
triotic officials of the city had resigned and re- 
tired into private life, and that there was little 
help to be hoped for from that quarter, Gov. | 
Shepley called for volunteers from the free 
colored people. This call was mage on the 
morning of the 2d of July, and before nicht 
more than a bundred of the stores and work- 
shops of the city were closed by the occupants, 
and on the 4th of July the first regiment was 
already organized, armed and ready for ser- 
vice, and in seventy-two hours afterwards a 
second regiment was in the field. Arnold 
Bertonneau, one of the delegatifn now in this 
city, was a captain in the first of these regi- 
ments. 

Magruder did not make his appearance, and 
some six weeks after some of the loyal white 
men began to volunteer, and a part of a regi- 
ment was, I believe, s. bsequently rajsed under 
the call of Gov. Shepley. ~ 

At this present moment New Orleans is not 
agitated by a threatened attack of the enemy, 
but by the question as to who of the inhabitants 
of the state are entitled to the high privilege 
of aiding in the restoration to the Union. In 
this exigency these free colored men of Louis- 
iana, who were fre in the blood of their fathers 
at the time of the treaty above mentioned, who, 
besides, indisputably possess ail the qualifica- 
tions of character, intelligence and property ot 
any other portion of the inhabitants of the 
state, and whose loyalty has been proved by a 
test at least as stringent as any oath that Jacob 
Barker might conclude to take under protest 


The existence of slave in states called loyal, 
and the half payment of colored ps are 
damning proofs that the government is still 
non-committal. Who is going to vote that 
this shall continue ?- The beam in the Feder- 
al eye runs half across the continent, with only 
a notch recently cut in it of a few miles at 
Washington. Out with the whole of it. Only 
rebels can object, and we may as well succumb 
to them elsewhere as in Congress. 





THE LOVISIANA “ELECTION.” 

The following amusing paragraph is from 
one of “Perleys” recent letters to the Boston 
Journal : 

One would think that the triumphant en- 
dorsement of the policy pursued at New Or- 
leans by Gen. Banks by the voters of Louisiana 
would have convinced the adherents of Mr. 
Flanders that their doctrines of negro equality 
and negro suffrage were not popular. Gov. 
Hahn, just elected, advocates the transforma- 
uisiana into a free State, but is not 
prepared to place the negro on a social equality 
with the white man. We have now here two 
of the colored men of New Orleans, well known 
as wealthy citizens, and unquestionably gen- 
tlemanly in their deportment, who claim that 
the rights of those whom they represent should 
be respected. They converse fluently and ele- 
gantly in Creole-French, and one of them 
speaks English with tolerable facility. Theo- 
retically, such men should be allowed all the 
oe of citizenship, yet should those privi- 
eges be accogded to the thousands of freedmen, 
who are no better qualified to exercise them than 
s9 many newly-landed Germans? The ques- 
tion is one on which much can be said on either 
side, but the President will be governed by the 
opinion of Gen. Banks, in whom he places un- 
bounded confidence, and who, as he remarks, 
“Gives no trouble and makes no mistakes.” 

The attempt ‘to shift the responsibility of 
Gen. Banks’s conduct from his own shoulders 
to those of “the voters of Louisiana” will not 
succeed. In the first place, the “voters of 
Louisiana,” have not voted for Mr. Hahn nor 
for Mr. Flanders. Three quarters if not rine- | 
tenths of them, at an election held some weeks | 
ago chose one Mr. Allen to be Governor, and 
he administers the state government of Louis- 
iana as quietly and effectually as Gov. Smith 
does the government of Virginia, or Vance the | 
government of North Carolina. The “voters 
of Louisiana” would, if the question of suffrage | set up as excluding for the present the other, 
were submitted to them, decide that neither! Besides, permit me to suggest that there are 
white loyalists nor black loyalists should vote, | civil necessities arising at the present moment 
and if they could get at Messrs. Hahn, Flan-|™ Louisiana quite as urgent, perhaps, as the | 


ders and Banks, would hang all three of them. | allan ope a is pee ‘Theor. 
This being the case, and it being an admitted | ernment cannot afford to lose there or else- | 
and notorious fact that the recent election was | Where in the rebel states, the civil support of 
held by virtue of martial law, (which Gen. | ®"Y of its truly loyal citizens. 
Banks in one of his orders calls the “funda- apenas: a ste Saw 
AMES McKaye. 
mental law” of the state,) it follows that the 
man who wields this law and thus controls the 
election is responsible for the incidents of the 
election from beginning toend. He not only 
prescribed all the qualifications of "the electors, 
the oaths they were to take and the complexions 
they, were to wear, but he also nominated the 
candidates and compelled the “voters” to elect 
those whom he nominated. If he had seen fit, 
he could have given to Flanders the 5000 votes 
and the certificate ef election, as well as to 
Hahn. Any other statement of the case is 
sheer impudence and perversion of facts. 
When Gen. Banks, under the administration, 
isthe responsibility of electing the candidate of 
the “conservatives,” the moderates, the “dough- 
faces,” to use a phrase formerly much in vogue 
at the North, and now happily descriptive of 
the 4 a pea aa of Hahn from the commander- his depreciation of Eastern troops by showing 
paola department down to his ineanest | 44+ it, was the leaders of the army of the Po- 
Sesto wlan aretha eam thes pocesiiieticty! 4 tomac, and not the rank and file, that he 


s meant to disparage. We copy some portio 
Massachusetts general, the former Republican as cad Cot ck debat tt h foll ce = 
a Pes ; : e debate : : 
Governor of this anti-slavery Commonwealth ? | . ie cS pia 


proclamation of Gen. Banks excluded from 
all political rights, and so from what they con- 
ceive the grtat privilege of aiding in the res- 
toration of the state to the Union as a loyal 
state. Under these circumstances they have 
very properly taken an appeal to the para- 
mount jurisdiction of the national authorities. 
Their case is a peculiar One and is to be judged 
on its own grounds. There is no other such, 
body of people in the United States. The 
question of granting them political rights has 
nothing to do with the propriety or justice of 
conferring the rights at once upon the whole 
body of emancipated slaves. There is no par- 
allel between them. The very grounds upon 
which they are claimed by the one might be 





Bearing in mind the facts previously stated, 
concerning the complete control which Gen. 
Banks had of the whole question of suffrages, 
we think it will be conceded that his course in 
excluding from the polls those intelligent and 
loyal colored citizens, has no parallel for mean- 
ness and subserviency to a corrupt opinion in 
certain political circles, in any event since the 
commencement of the war. How far he may 
be able to exculpate himself by throwing the 
blame on the President remains to be seen. 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
. Officers and Men. 
In a debate, in the Senate, a few days ago, 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, attempted to es- 
cape from Governor Andrew’s criticisms upon 


of the Government with the plans of army com- 
manders. 


Gen. McClellan was retained in command of 
the-army months after the government knew 





hard work to explain to the people of the tree! when the names of prominent Peace Demo- 
North and West any votes by their senators and | crats were mentioned, they were greeted with 


| 


(besides being willing to take that oath in their , 
hearts as well as upon their lips), are, under the | 


all these blunders for which he alone and his 
favorite officers were responsible; Gen. Pope 
was dismissed in disgrace for a defeat which 


Why regret that at length a senator publicly 
states facts, which every well-informed member 
of Congress has stated privately to his friends 
for the last eighteen months? Whocan “raze , ' ; 
out rotten opinion that writes men down after | “relieved” in consequence of a defeat which 
their seeming” if not the only men in the coun- Franklin could have turned into a victory! 
try who know the facts ? And yet nobody must criticise such deeds ! 

“Hold the Government responsible 2” Why And then, five minutes after, several senators 
not? Who is responsible if not the govern-| had deprecated the discussion, the Senate unan- 


ment, that men are covtinued in command after | imously 
the government knows—we have no means of! Resolved, That the joint committee on the 
knowing—that the incompetence or disloyalty | conduct of the war be directed to inquire into 
of these men has brought only defeat to our} causes af aud leet Sorengrsp ue attending the 
pa : ‘ recent military expedjgen into Florida; with 
arms? Whom did we hold responsible for the | whom the expedition ae for what pur- 
conduct of the Mexican war but the Adminis- | pose it was undertaken; and what were its re- 
tration then in power? And do we think that ‘sults; and that the committee be instructed to 
we can fread thé primrofe path of dalliance | report at as early a day as practicable. 
through this gigantic war just by refusing to | 
wreck our own side and shutting our eyes to | 
blunders because the adininistration of our choice 
comunits them ? 
But to return to the debate. 





Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel! 
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THE FREEDMEN AND THE FREEMEN OF 
LOUISIANA. 


Col. McKaye writes tothe Evening Post a 
Fair Oaks. letter relating to the claims by the colored citi- 
So, again, it went along until the battle of zens of Louisiana of the right of suffrage. We 
Fair Oaks came on. General McClellan had regret very much to notice that Col. McKaye 
placed General Casey with forty-five hundred | 
men across the Chickahominy, and had all the | 
residue of his army on the other side of the | P™™ 
river. A heavy rain swelled that river, and | petitioners were born free. The Post says: 
the enemy with all their force attacked the little! “They prefer to place their claims on the 
division of General Casey. He held his ground 
stubbornly all day long, and at last General | 
Sumner was enabled to cross to his relief. They 


; 
| 
i 


and the Evening Post whose comments we copy, 
put the claim to suffrage on the ground that the 


nately the petitioners place it on the ground 


and General Hooker marched his corps, as he | Col. McKaye with singular lack of logic, says: 
swears before the committee, within three miles; «The question of granting them political 
and a half of Richmond. He was then ordered 
back again to take a position far to the rear of 
where he advanced. 


Malvern Hill. 


__ Again, at Malvern Hill, after our forces, as} ** "° parallel between them. 

all the reports say, had been fighting battles | “ght they are exactly parallel, not of “conferr- 
and winning victories every day and retreating | ing these rights on the whole body of emancipat- 
every night, while General McClellan, the com- | ed slaves: foe noboty asks that they be con- 
mander of this grand army of the Potomae,| ¢ 04 ; ee Le of ha Bas 
was lying on a gunboat in the James river, the | *“™™’® Sn S Vee oe 
brave officers and soldiers of that army fought | 
and won a battle, and the enemy were driven in | ognized for black men on the same conditions 
consternation toward Richmond. 


Bull Run Repeated. 
Again, the army, of the Potomac came back | should be made upon Congress. 

to W ashingtoa. General Pope wasdriven with} We are glad to learn that the committee in 
his small force to Bull Run. He had advanced i i steal tL thidee giitiitnis have 
with forty thousand men te meet the whole 1’ UNgton representing Mese peso ars have 
rebel force, and*being overpowered he fought | drawn up a supplementary petition fo Congress 
every day upon his retreat, until he arrived at | (not to the President) claiming the right o. 
Bull Run. He had then come within support- | suffrage for freedmen as well as freemen with 
ing distance of the grandarmy of the Potomac, | ; 
and I think General Hooker and some others, 
of the army of the Potomac were sent forward. | 
Gen. Sumner and Gen. Franklin, with, I sup- | 
pose, about farty thousand men, were retained | THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 
at Alexandria and. at Chain bridge. There Senator Sumner has performed a duty which 
again our men were fighting the whole rebel | ‘ 


army with about one-half of this army of the | has ‘been too long delayed by the Republican 


Potomac. When Gen. Pope sent in for sup-} majority at Washington, the duty of bringing 
plies, the answer from the commander of this , before Congress a bill for the repeal of the in- 


justice of conferring these rights at once upon 
the whole body of emancipated slaves. There 
As questions ol 


| cisely parallel, and that is the demand which 


restrictions applying to both classes alike. 


<> + @--- 


this—this is the result of itt—“If you will draw : . 
vhs nese : eo | which slaves have been returned to their mas- 
your men out of the fight, and send them on_ Mr. S 8 RSE Se 
to guard the trains you van have provisions.” | ters. Mr. Sumner’s report on the subject is a 
Gen. Meade—Gettysburg , learned and able examination of the whole ques- 
I am told, and I believe it can be proven | tion. We cannot so well state its contents as by 
, 2. "] J a€ 4 : 


that before the fight commenced at Gettysburg, | quoting the concluding paragraphs : 
igs the meg of New England and of all! “4 clanse of the Constitution, contrary to all 
t ‘th ountry covered themselves with glory and ; commanding rulesof jurisprudence, has been in- 
ee ; singe everlasting, the order went forth terpreted to sanction the hunting of slaves; and 

’ 2) ¥ ar straat: | ° 
arg e Aagr oagioes of that army to retreat; | the same clause, thus interpreted, has been de- 
and but for the single fact that one of the corps | -Jared, contrary to all the testimony-of history, 
commanders had got into a fight betore the dis- | to have been an original compromise of the Con- 
patch reached him, the whole army would un- | stitution, and a corner-stone of the Union. 
> ‘4 4 bye) > } ro } : . “* . 

~— is ee site retreating, broken, and ' this clause, thus misinterpreted and thus misrep- 
pe ectual before the powerful forces of General | resented, an act of Congress has been founded, 
a“ ‘ ' which, even assuming that the clause is strictly 
But, sir, the battle was fought and won— 


McClellan alone produced, and Burnside was | 


higher ground that they are men.” Unfortu- | 


attacked, repulsed, and drove back the enemy,| that they are free-born natives of" the state. | 


rights has nothing to do with the propriety or | 


he question, shall the right of suffrage be rec- | 


|as for white men? presents the cases as pre- | 


¢ > > an "oe «a ota M ri ® 4 
grand army of the Potomac was substantially; famous and unconstitutional statutes under | 


On | 


| representatives, which sha!l look like a desire to | 
| preserve the institution of slavery or any of its 
| Supports. 


—_ 
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PRESIDENTIAL MOVEMENTS. 
The following letters by Secretary Chase 
belong to the histury of the times and we ac- 
cordingly publish them: 


_— 





ceived. As it has been so long on the way, I! 
have telegraphed vou that [ will reply by mail. | 

At the instance of many who think that the | 
public interests would be promoted by my | 





| zens, has been organized here to adopt meas- 
| ures to promote that object. This committee, 
through a sub-committee, has conferred with 
'me,and I have explained to them the objec- 


tions which seem to me to exist against any use | 


' of my name in that connection. 
They have taken those objections into con- 
| sideration and assure me that they think I 


ought not to refuse its use, and [I have con- | 


sented to their wishes, assuring them, however, 
| that whenever any consideration by them, or 


| by the friends of our cause, thought entitled | 


| to weight should indicate the expediency of 
any other course, no consideration of personal 

| delicacy toward me should be allowed to pre- 

| vent its being taken. 

| If I know my own heart, I desire nothing so 

| 


much as the suppression of the rebellion and | 
the re-establishment of union, order and pros- | 


-perity on sure and safe foundations, and I 
lowing my personal object to influence me to 
/ any action which would effect by one jot or 
, tittle injuriously the accomplishment of these 
' to believe that those who desire it on pub- 
| lie grounds alone, and will not hesitate to act 
in any matter which may concern me, upon 
such grounds and such grounds ouly. 

Of course under these circumstances I desire 
the support of Ohio. If, however, it shall be 
| the pleasure of the majority of our friends in 
Ohio to indicate a preference for another, I 
shall accept their action with that cheerful ac- 
quiescence which is due from me to friends who 
have trusted and honored me beyond any claim 
| of mine. 


| 


| 


Very truly, your friend, 
S. P. Cu ase. 
Hon. James C. Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHINGTON, March 5, 1864. 
My Dear Sir :—In reply to a friendly letter 
| from you I wrote you briefly, not long ago, 
‘about the wishes expressed by many that my 
| name might be favorably regarded by the peo- 
ple in their next choice of a president, and 
| closed by saying that should my friends in Ohio 


} 


| manifest a preference for another, | should ac. 


| cept the decision with the. ready acquiescence 
i dae from one who has been already trusted 
| and honored by them beyond merit or expecta- 
tion. The recent action of the Union mem- 
bers of our legislature indicates such a_preter- 
; ence. It becomes my duty, therefore, and I 
| count it more a privilege than a duty, to ask 
| that no further consideration be given to my 
name. 
that all our efforts and all our energies should 
| be devoted to the suppression of the rebellion 
| and tothe restoration of order and prosperity 
{on the solid and sure foundations of union, 
| freedom and impartial justice, and I earnestly 
| urge all with whom my counsels may have 
weight to allow nothing to divide them while | 
; this great work, in comparison with which per- 
; sons and even parties are nothing, remains un- | 
| accomplished. Cordially your triend. 
| S. P. CHase. | 
i Hon. James C. Hall, Senate Chamber, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. 


A large and handsome weekly paper has been 

t . . * + ~ r 
established in New York called the New Na- 

, tiun, which seems to be in Gen. Fremont’s in- 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18,1864. | ; ’ ud os 
My Dear Sir:—Your kind note is just re-| the Presidential nomination of the Democratic 


should despise myself if I felt: capable of al- | 


objects, and it is a source of real. gratification | 


It was never more important than now | 


groans and hisses, and bitter denunciations. 
Gen. Hancock was highly complimented by his 
tellow-oflicers, and the masses were invited to 


join his army corps, and hasten to crush out the 
. Rebellion, as the only way to secure an honor- 
j able peace. 


Carl Schurz at a meeting of War Demo- 
ierats is a fact full of significance. In this con- 
nection read the following letter from Gen. 
John A. Dix who is a prominent candidate for 


party : 
“To the Commander of the Twentieth Colored 


giment : 


Re 


election to the chief magistracy. a committee, | Gentlemen ; I much regret that official en- 


composed of senators, representatives and citi- | 


gagements at my headquarters will not permit 
me to attend the flag presentation to the regi- 
!ment. It will carry with it to the field my cor- 
‘dial wishes for its suecess, and the assurance 
| that the alacrity with which the colored classes 
|in the state are coming forward to co-operate in 
putting down the rebellion, will secure, as it de- 
| serves, the lasting gratitude of the country. 9 
“I am truly yours, 

| “Joun A. Dix, Major-General.” 


The Anti Slavery Standard editorially says: 


| If the Administration party wish to carry 
the next election, with whomsoever it pleases 
for its candidate, its best and only policy is that 
of an honest accepting of the situation. Let 
it take such measures as those just snggested ; 
let it repeal the Fugitive Slave Bill and the 
disabilities of black witnesses; above all, let it 
do full justice to the black troops to whom the 
‘nation has appealed for help, and extricate us 
‘from the dastardly position in which we find 
ourselves; let it make every further provision 
necessary for the protection and advancement 
of the Freeumen, and it will present itself to 
the nation with a platform on which we believe 
victory will be sure, but on which we know that 
defeat will be honorable. Unless they do this, 
it is by no means improbable that they may find 
themselves flanked by the Democrats and de- 
feated on their own -ground. We copied last 
week a remarkable article from the New York 
Herald urging extreme Anti-Slavery action on 
the Democrats as their «nly way of success. 
| Reports have been rife in this city for some 
| time past that Fernando Wood proposes mak- 
ing some such change of base. ff the Repub- 
 licans shilly shally, and try to patch up a com- 
promise platform which shall leave the Slavery 
question an open one still, and the Democrats 
take the position that Slavery has been slain by 
‘the act of the rebel, and that there is no 
| chance of resuscitating it, and avow immediate 
and entire Emancipation as the groundwork o 
their campaign, with Gen. Grant as their candi- 
date, they will sweep the country and reassume 
the control of affairs triumphantly. The alli- 
ance of the Democracy with-the_Slaveholders 
has uot altogether been because. ofteve, o 
Slavery in the abstract, but of a love of power 
inthe concrete. They had as lief govern the 
country and have the offices through an Anti- 
Slayery as a Pro-Slavery course. At least, 
they had much rather govern it sothan not. at, 
call. And we can tell the Administration party 
that what the country demands is the final 
‘elimination of Slavery trom the vital domain 0 
the nation, and that it will sustain any party 
and any candidate on whom it can rely as 
sufficient for this thing. Perhapsit had rather 
‘be saved by Abraham Lincoln and Horace 
Greeley. but it will accept salvation at the hands 
ot Fernando Wood and Gordon Bennett rather 
than not save it at all, 


a oe 


EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND. 


The loyal members of the legislature of Ma- 
ryland have issued an address to the people 
which but that its authenticity is established by 
its appearance in a Baltimore paper, would be 
supposed to have come from a Garrisonian Con- 
Here are a few extracts with the 
Those names will be 


vention. 
names of the signers. 


fought as a battle was never fought, in my judg- 
ment, in the world before. Our men fought as 
soldiers never fought before, and won a victory 
more honorable and glorious than any victory 
that Napoleon ever won. What then occurred ? 


applicable to fugitive slaves, is many times un- 
constitutional, but especially in three several | 
particulars: (1,) as ausurpation by Congress of | 
powers not granted by the Constitution; (2,) | 
as a denial of trial by jury in a case of personal 


terest. as a military man if not asa Presidential placed in the future by the side of the signers 
candidate. Gen. Grant, Gen. Halleck and / of the Declaration of Independence. 

Secretary Chase all come under its condemna-| We are in favor of emancipation, immediate, 
tion, and in relation to Mr. Lincoln it holds the | final, unconditional, unfettered by negro serf- 
| dom, unaccompanied by any oppressive burdens 


| marched down, knee deep in mud, eager to at- 
tack Lee on the banks of the Potomac, and to 


After the battle of Gettysburg that army | concession of the case of personal liberty to the 


; unaided judgment of a single petty magistrate, 


annihilate him. They could have done it. They 
wauted todo it. They were thirsting for such 
a conflict, because they trusted and hoped that 


of the judicial power; appointed not by the 








'the party who have been sent on to Washing- 
, the Freedmen’s commission, who has lately re- 


| formation. 
| written by him to the Evening Post: 


, ions to the rebellion, constituted about one-tenth 
‘other whole tree population. According to the | 
‘State Register for the year 1855, there were | 
‘but one thousand adult males out of a er 


“Perley” describes the representative men of MoClellan at Yorktown. 
Mr. Wirkrxson.—I will read from the testi- | 


mony of a late Senator on this floor, Hon. Lem- | 
uel J. Bowden, a gentleman whom all here re- | 
spected, and of whom all were pleased to hear 
the glowing and honorable eulogy which was 
pronounced upon him by the Senator from 
West Virgin‘a, [Mr. Willey.] Mr. Bowden, 
in answer to the question, “How many troops 
did they have at Yorktown when McClellan 
landed on the Peninsula ?” answered : 
“Personally I do not know; but I had fre- 
quent conversations with the officers and men | 
| of the Confederate army, and [think the in- | 
formation they gave me was correct. My im- | 
pression decidedly is that the force under Ma- 
gruder at the time McClellan advanced upon | 
Yorktown was from eight to ten thousand inen.” | 


At Williamsburg. 
But again, the vanguard of that army marched | 
up'to Williamsburg after the enemy had kept | 


ton to sue for justice. Col. James McKaye, of 


turned from Louisigna, gives some further in- 
We quote from a recent letter | 


| 


The free colored people of Louisiana, prev- 


tion of from twenty-five thousand to thirty 
thousand of these free colored people who could 
not read and write. And in the year 1860 
they were assessed for state and other taxes, 
real and personal estate, to the amount of near- 
ly fifteen million of dollars. By a comparison 
of these statistics with those of the white popu- 


it would end this rebellion. They reached the }ehavior, but merely during the will of the 


: > - scordi te a 
| banks of the Potomac ; and, according to Gen-| cour€: and receiving, hot a regular salary, but 


*, , te x = ae . . oe 
eral Lee’s own dispatches, he had but eight! foes according to each individual case. But 


rounds of ammunition for hisguns. Eight rounds even if this act were strictly constitutional in 


of ammunition—just enough to last four min-| aj] respects, yet, regarding it in its terrible con- 
utes! Qh, for four minutes of Grant’s “blunder- sequences, and in yts. rohelanthors. st i none 
ing audacity!” Who believes that Lee’s army | the less offensive: for. from the beginning, it 
would have ever crossed the Potomae if the was a scourge to the African race. and a arivv- 
any of the Potomac had had such a general ance to the whole country—a scandal abroad 
as Grant at its head ? and a dead-weight upon “the Union at home, 

Back to Bull Run. | while it was the arch contrivance of men, who, 


Again last fall, just before our elections, Gen- | at the time, were rebel at heart, and are now 
eral Meade ordered his whole forces to the Rap- '™ OPe? rebelfion—devised as an insult Oe 
idan and crossed it. He mvt General Lee in| fee states. and as a badge of subjugation. Such 
force, probably strongly intrenched: probably a statute, thus ip. er ato al 
he met him in a position where an attack upon | TSPects and utterly mischievous in all its conse- 
him might have been considered rash, and, there- | 
fore, he concluded to withdraw his troops, which 
d think probably was right; but the disgrace | 
did not end there. He ordered his whole army 


of seventy-five or eighty thousand men to re- | 
¥ . no record of such an abuse and such a shame. 


liberty, and a suit at common law; (3,) as a | 


without any oath of office, constituting no part | 


eae é 

following emphatic language : 

| If Mr. Lincoln were endowed with the sa- | 
gacity for which his friends give him credit, he 

; would have discovered Jong ago thatthe one- 


with the people, and that any attempt to disre- | 
gard it would surely incur their contempt and | 
disfavor. The people will never again permit 
a President to use the power placed in his hands | 
to secure his re-election to office. If they saw 
the dangers and corruptions which must inevit- | 
' ably attend such a misusgof Executive patron- | 
age when we had next. to no army at all, and | 
the entire expenditures of the Government | 
were less than fifty millions of dollars a year, | 
they may well be appalled at the consequences | 
| of doing it now, when our military force mounts 
' up to nearly a million of men, with half a mil- 
Lon of parasites dependent upon it, and our 
yearly expenditures exceed a thousand millions. | 
No such power as this, which is greater than | 
any potentate in Europe can command, must | 


' 


on a people, whose dearest interests have been 
sacrificed, whose blood has been shed, whose 
fields have been Jaid waste in a war, selfishly 
waged by armed traitors in the interest and on 


President with the consent of the Senate, but | term principle has become a settled conviction ! pehalf of slavery. ; 
by the court ; holding his office, not during good | 


We call upon you to see that such emancipas 
tion shall be the result of the Convention. 

There are two classes of Emancipationists in 
Maryland. It has been said frequently that 
everybody is in favor of emancipation. If this 
means merely that most men believe that slave 
is either dead or near to death in Maryland, 
and that emancipation may be a necessity, it 
may, perhaps, be true. Many people, loyal and 
disioyal, are beginning to think that emanvipa 
tion is the most profitable way to sell thetv 
slaves. They regret that slavery has -been 
brought so low; they would do all in their pow- 
er now to raise it from the dead, or stimulate 
its sickly body to new vigor. 

If it must be parted with, they want seats in 
the Convention to sell it out on the best terms, 


‘quences and influences, while it is peculiarly | ever be intrusted in the hands’ of any man, to tg saye as much of it as is possible. They yield 
obnoxions in its well-known authors, ought to , be employed for his own continuance in office. | merely toa necessity which they cannot copt. ol. 
be repealed without delay. If consistent with | Now is the time when the principle of bat one-| 1¢ when the Convention meets, slavery is evi- 
parliamentary usage, it ought to be torn from | term must be made the policy of the nation. | dently dead, they will make the best bargain 
the volumes of the law, so that there should be | Washington himself. foreseeing the danger of for the gale of the corpse. If circumstances 


raat Saat tothe same subject, it will be 
found that they are a body of people not only 
as well educated as, but richer than any other 
equal portion of the inhabitants of the state. 


the grand army of the Potomac for a month or 
more at Yorktown and then abandoned it. 


After they had been followed up to Williams- 
Hooker, his 


treat; Lee followed him over the Rapidan, and | 
with thirty thousand men drove him without 
firing a gun clear up to the old battle-ground 


Unhappily, the statute must always remain 
in the pages of our history. But every day of 


' ple if he would. | 


| re-electing the President, wou!d not permit him- | should change, if the favorite institution can 
| self to be a candid ite for a third term, though i]! be saved, they willtry to save it. Some of 


he could have received every vote of the PCO | these men are loyal, but they disapprove the 


| States were as free as 


van jmmunities of citizens of the 
+nited! States 





burg, and attacked by Genera 
corps fou here all day from dawn until five 
o'clock at night, with thirty-five thousand men 
lying idle under the direct command of the 
commander.of the army of the Potomac, and | 
within five miles of Gen. Hooker. Thus that 
hard-fought battle resulted in nothing, although 
there was a force under the command of Gen. 
McClellan eager for the fray, and sufficient to | 
capture and destroy the entire army of the 
enemy at Williamsburg. 


It is true that, while they have been com- 
pelled to pay the school tax upon the large 
amount above stated, they have been rigidly 
excluded from any participation in the benefits 
of the very schools they were compelled to sup- 

t. But they have amply provided for the 
instruction of their children in private institu- 
tions. Many of the most wealthy of them have 
been accustomed to send their children abroad, 
and especially to France, for their education. 

Many, indeed the greater portion of these | 
people, are the deaccatlaate of the first Spanish 
and French settlers, while Louisiana was still 
“a colony or province of France,” and at the | re : : ; ii: 

iod of the treaty of cession to the United mbastic despatch announcing the glorious 
other portion of its | victory of the battle of Williamsburg, and es- | 
republic, mindful of | pecially glorifying Hancock’s brilliant charge 
upon and capture of a rebel battery. That | 
lying despatch reached Washington, and Mr. | 


Stick a pin there, while we go back a little. 
Our readers will recollect Gen. McClellan’s 





any 
inhabitants. The French 
the rights of all its citizens, and fully trusting | 
in the good faith of its sister republic, believed | 
it had provided for a complete recognition of | : ii REN ; j 
these rights in the third article of the treaty of | Lovejoy, of Illinois, in hot haste to hail the ris- 
cession, Me doe in these words, viz: ing sun, on May 9, 1862, the day after the bat- 
“The inha nts of the ceded territory shall tle, offered the following resolution : 


be i rated into the Union of the United ee 
States, and admitted, as scon as possible, ac-!  _J¢esolved, That we receive with profound sat- 
isfacuion intelligence of the recent victories 


cording to the princi of the Federal Con- ‘ - 
stitution, to the psi a3 of all the rights, ad-| achieved by the armies of the Potomac, asso- 
and ciated from their localities with those of the 
Revolution, and that the sincere thanks of this 
House are hereby tendered to Major General 
George B. McClellan for the display of those 
high military qualities which secure important 
results with but little sacrifice of human life. | 
That flaunting lie has stood upon the records | 
of the House for nearly two years; that, and | 
itaY upon which the copperheads push McClel- 
; om G 


The treaty was concluded and si at 
Paris on the 30th day of April, 1803, the first 
Napoleon being then First Consul. 

After the lapse of more than sixty years, 
may not the children of the “inhabitants” whose 
rights, privileges and immunities were guaran- 
tied by this treaty, reasonably ask for its fulfili- 
ment oo part of the United Siates? 
~ Bat people do by no means found their 

aM Legs to So & of Biot ana 


g@i>ct ar? 





| edge ot facts, a portion of which are in the pos- | 
| Session of senators around me and some not, | ™ . 
| that when all the facts of that campaign are | have rarely seen them so compactly and forci- 


| that statement is not correct. 


delay in its repeal is hurtful to the national 


of Bull Run. Comment is unnecessary. ? > 
: cause, and to the national name. Would you 


Jackson was the last President of the Re-| 


policy of the Administration; they regret that 
the war has affected slavery, ard believe that 


Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, came tothe rescue, put down the rebellion? Would you uphold — public who will be named in history as having’ jts abolishment can bave no effect to restore the 
not by disproving any of these statements, but our fame abroad? Would you save the Consti- | been honored by a re-election. Harrison and! (Upjon on a permanent basis. They prefer the 


oF intone PERN vein Yo the Free. _slavery ? Above all. would you follow the Con- 


| dvicksturg detent. “This called up Mr. Anthony, | stitution, and establish justice ? Then repeal 


of Rhode Island, who said: ‘this statute at once. 


I desire to state to the Senate and to the | 


. The argument on these several points and 
country my opinidn, based upon some knowl | 


known it will be evident to every one = the | bly put as they are by Mr. Sumner in this re- 
movement of General Burnside was well con-| _ ” , tain tn tied des beatles. 
ceived, well planned, and that its failure was port = nar ca suranapechaae Co npeaiucinie 
owing entirely to the disobedience of officers | tracts by-and-by. $ : 

high in command. I appeal to the chairman Of course, the act of 1850, like all other Gets 
of the committee on the conduct of the war if | of slaveholding usurpation, finds its defenders 
even now. Messrs. C. R. Buckalew and John 


S. Carlisle, who represent the rebellious ele- | 


Mr. Wade replied : 
i i al Et ma alan at Wer Vin 
pan high com “S that did not carry out the ‘in the Senate have made a minority report. 
orders of General Burnside. I attribute that They and their copperhead friends, Davis and | 
entire defeat to that circumstance, because I) Powell, of Kentacky, Hendricks, of Indiana, 
rai ee co adie Seem ead ae g arset | and some others, will vote against Mr. Sumner’s 
ceedingly plain to a man who is not a military bill. But =e cannot credit the ae in. 
man when they go on to explain how it was. ' which we find in some of the Washington let- 


| I could give their eyidence on the point; but I ‘ters, that enough republican senators or repre- | he has dealt with the great questions of the 


think it is not necessary to go into that here. | sentatives will be found to vote with them to | 
And Mr. Anthony enforced Mr. Wade's state- | accomplish its defeat. There would seem to | 
ments by quoting trom Gen. Meade’s testimony be very little excuse even for democrats, to op- 
before the committee on the conduct of the | pose it- James Brooks, of the New York Ez 
war. _ Gen. Meade had described his attack! press, a member of the Honpe of Representa- 


pledge their honor that they would not serve a} 
second term. The Democratic party have made | 
the one term principle a cardinal point in their 
doctrine since their want ef successin attempt- | 
ing to re-elect Martin Van Buren. and we can 


tution from outrage? Would you extinguish | Taylor both felt themselves called upon to, Union with slavery to the Union without slav- 


ery. 
“We and you, fellow-citizens, are for the Union, 
with or without slavery, under all cireumstan- 
ces and in every contingency, but we prefer the 
Union without slavery, to the Union with sla 


‘the citations by which they are supported, are not believe that any man who knows the sen-_ very. “We believe there can be no permanent 
ot unfamiliar to anti-slavery studente ; but we timent of the American people, entertains a peace in this country while slavery remains.” 


serious thought of the possibility of re-clecting We have no regrets that the efforts of traitors 
the present occupant of the Executive Man- | to elevate the institution to supreme power have 


sion. He may suffer himself to be deluded by | 
such a phantasm, but the pretended friends 
who are using him for the promotion of their 
own schemes, labour under no such infatuation. 
We do not observe that since Mr. Chase’s 
withdrawal, the opposition to Mr. Lincoln on 
the part of the Tribune and Independent has at 


Maryland the opportunity to remove 
midst an incubus on their prosperity, and ena- 
bles them to do what our fathers could not see 
their way clear to do, but what the Harpers and 
Pinckneys, 
days, the golden days of Maryland, oe 


brought it to ruir, 


We rejoice that this war gives the ie of 
rom their 


in common with the men of their 


all abated. And the Evening Post shows acon- | desired to do—to free every foot of their 


siderable degree of sensitiveness in this para- | 


graph: 
«“+Lincoln C lubs’ are forming in the large towns 





There 
Mr. Lincoln’s personal | 
isfaction of a large class with the manner in which 
time, neither preceeding nor lagging very far be- 
hind the progress of public opinion which drew 
him along with it—but it is not to be concealed 
that there is a great deal that is 
these t demonstrations of 
will. class of office-holders, expectants o. 


























from the tread of a slave, and consecrate it un- 
reservedly to freedom. 
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,,. “EFREZMEN ASKING THEIR RIGHTS,”’ .... 


Our readers will be deeply interested in the 

story which is told iy another column by Colo- 
rt Napeaigsa one of the Commissioners appoint- 
el by the government to inquire iuto the ¢on- 
ition of the freedmen, in regard to the present 
position and claims of the old ireemen of Lou- 
isiana. His description of their numbers, their 
intelligence, their wealth and, their loyalty, will 
be new to many people of the North. As his 
knowledge of them, moreover, has been derived 
from personal insp:ction during a recent visit 
to the Southern Department, there is every 
reason to believe that bis representations are 
accurate. 

These ancient freemen are net to be con- 
founded with the freedmen, or emancipated 
slaves, of a later date. They are a wholly dif- 
ferent class, and of a different origin, bein 
mostly the descendants of the early Frenc 
and Spanish settlers, and who have never been 
permanently in slavery. It was the habit of 
those settlers, as it still is the habit of a great 
many of the Cuban slave masters, to secure 
the freedom of their children by slave women. 
They either gave them free papers at the time 
of birth, or provided for the same in their wills. 
In this way a numerous class of freemen, either 


dent Lincoln to imprisonment for life, escaped 
and fled to Richmond with news of the expe- 
dition for the liberation of our prisoners there. 
It having been ascertained that the sentry on 
rd over him belonged to the same “brother- 

,” and connived at his escape, he has been 
tried, convicted and sentenced to be shot. His 
name is Thomas Abrahams, and the President 
will doubtless refuse to pardon him, although 
he is averse to signing death warrants, or ap- 
proving death sentences.g ry 
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FATAL CLEMENCY. 


The following from the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin shows where the responsibility be- 
longs of the failure of Butler’sattack on Rich- 
mond—t is found in the persistent policy of the 
President interfering with the due punishment 
of crimes committed by rebels or their aiders 
and abettors. This terribly mistaken — policy 
of conciliating desperate enemies has cost us 
thousands of lives anil will continue to cost us 
just such disasters. : 

Yorktown, Va., March 7, 1864.—Private 


Thomas Abrams, of the 189th New York vol- 
unteers, was to-day shot to death with musketry, 





half or three-quarters white, grew up in the 
territory of Orleans while it was yet in foreign | 
possession, ani this class was subsequently in- | 
creased, after{ the acquisition of the, territory | 
by the Union. a 
. The French and Spaniards were also in the 

habit, contrary to the practice in our own slave | 
states, of giving education and trades, as well | 
as freedom, to their colored children. Some of 
them were sent to the colleges of France to 
acquire the best culture of the old world ; others | 
were educated by private teachers at home, | 
along with the more legitimate offspring of the | 
family ; and nearly all were taught te read and 
write and tp work in the higher branches of | 
mechanical art. The tastes acquired in this | 
way have been preserved by a large majority of | 
the class. We have not only the testimony of | 
Colonel Mc Kaye, but of many others who have | 
resided in Louisiana, that no more intelligent, | 
upright, enterprising and prosperous body of | 
men and women are to be found in the entire | 


| 
| 





city of New Orleans, are men of this class 
who are scarcely to be distinguished by color 
from the whites, who speak fluently and cor- 
rectly several languiges, and who have ac- | 
cumulated property to a very considerable | 
amount. General Banks, we believe, does not | 
conveal his opinion that he has been more in- 
debted to men of this class, in his various efforts 
to restore the state to its allegiance, than to! 
any other with which he has had to deal. Loyal | 
to the government of ‘he Union from the out- | 
set, there hasbeen no moment when they have 
not been willing to sacrifice life and estate in| 
defence of the good cause. 

By a provision of the law of Louisiana, un- 
happily revive] into force by one of the mili- 
tary proclamations, they are not citizens ; they 
cannot be registered as such, and they have | 
not been permitted to take part in the recent 
elections, in spite of their manifest competency 
and deserts. This exclusion they properly deem 
an injustice, and through their represeptatives, 
Captain Bretonneau and Mr. Rondonnez, gen- 
tlemen of capacity and high standing, they pro- 
pose to appeal to the national authorities for | 
its rectification. They might rest their claims 
on the old treaty under which Lousiana was ac- | 
quired, and which guarantied “the rights, priv- | 
oie and immunities of citizens of the United | 
States” to “the inhabitants of the ceded territo- | 
ries,”—a guaranty systematically disregarded | 
during the whole pro-slavery regime—but they | 
prefer to place them upon the higher ground | 
that they are men, worthy in themselves of pub- | 
lic recognition, who have contributed to: the | 
support of the country, and always ready to! 
undertake its defence. In a time of singular’ 
confusion and uproar, when thousinds of others | 
were failing away from their loyalty to the | 
Coustitution and the laws, they have remained | 
trne, and they ask that their simple fidelity ' 
should be acknowledged. Their case indeed, | 
is ond in which public expediency concers with ! 
the dictates of justice; for we can afford to’ 
alienate no class in those regions we are now at- | 
tempting to reduce to subordination and alle-! 
giance.— Evening Post. | 


( 


>_> o> Peso, sek 
New York, March 10, 1864. 

Last Saturday occurred an event here, mark- 
ing with sufficient distinetness a revolution in| 
the public mmnd. A black regiment paraded | 
the streets and went away as part of the quota 
of New York, without any disturbance or ob- 
jection from any quarter. 

It was a great day for the colored people, ‘if 
that be the proper phrase) of New York. Quite | 
early in the morning Union square was fringed 
with olive skins, white teeth and woolly locks. 
All along up Broalway streamed a current of 
people of the black race, dressed well and often 

orgeously, grinning, chattering, and exhibit- 
ing all the outward indications of great delight. 
When they all got to Union square it must have 

resenteda very speckled appearance. Presently 
Mr. Charles King and plenty of the upper class 
of New Yorkers came on a platform in front of 
the Union Club, the regiment wheeled into the | 
open space, flags were presented, speeches made, 
andthe usual performances belonging to such 
occasions were gone through with. 

The regiment must have started down Broad- | 
way about half-past three, so that it met the | 
business people coming up town. It looked | 
strong and hearty. The men’seemed animated 
and excited, and hastened along with a merry 
heart. Some of the corporals and sergeants | 
were splendid looking fellows. The marehing 
was not very good, nor were there anything | 
remarkable in their appearance except their | 
color. But they were most acceptable to the 
multitude, and were cheered all along Broad- 
way. Handkerchiefs were waved, hands clapped, 
and every one displayed toward them the best 
will, and gave them the most cordial greeting. 
My friends, the roughs, were hughly delighted 





and commented in terms of the strongest ap- | 


1, 


proval upon the physique of the men as they 
marched by, 
thing stronger than glory, marched along be- 
tween two policemen, whom he kept in great 
hilarity by Mie remarks, which seemed even too 
much for the dignity of his captain, who made 
Pain efforts to keep his countenance. 


cident filled the crowd with delight and con- | 


tributed to the universal good humor. 

Amid all the cheering and applause a throng 
of women poured along the sidewalks, with tear- 
ful eves and sad looks. They were neat and 
respectable in ther appearance, and all of them 
seemed in comfortable circumstances. The con- 
trast between the pleased faces of the soldiers 
and of the crowds and the dejected aspect of 
these poor creatures who were giving their lov- 
ers and husbands to the war, was striking enough. 
The elevation of their race came to them bring- 
ine grief and bereavement in its gain. Their 

tin in the social scale was their loss at home. 

Joubtless they bore their sorrow with hearts as 

brave as their white sisters. Butsome of them 
at least did not share the public joy, nor sym- 
pathize with the occasion which was costing 
them so much. 

Whoever may doubt the value of black sol- 
diers, no one can deny that they are at last ac 
cepted by all classes, as part of the military 
force of the country. The experiment of Sat- 
urday proved that beyond a doubt. The same 
people who hanged and burned negroes in July 
cheered them on their march to the field in 


March. It is one g:eat step in the education of 


the brutal class of the population of this great 
city. All are at length willing that the black 
population of the country shall help to fight 
our battles. If they do their duty well, they 
will do much for their race, and will deserve 
the gratitude of the public. 

—Daily Advertiser. 
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Our readers will remember the story we 
copied trom Wilkes’s Spirit, about the commuta- 
tion of Boyle’s senteace by the President, and 
Here is the sequel to 
affair, taken from Perley’s letter to the 


unfortunate ‘result. 
he 
Jo 


a al m 


lt will be remembered that 
Boyle, whose death sentence 


ie 


| four months sincé, under the most aggravated 


in the presence ot a large portion of General 
Wistar’s troops, whom he had prevented from 
taking Richmond on General Wistar’s late raid, 
by his treachery. 

Now that the last act is over, there can be no 
harin in relating the circumstances heretofore 
but darkly hinted at, which pre venged the cap- 
ture of Richmond and the release of our pris- 
oners by General Wistar’s troops. 

William Boyle, a private of the Ist New 
York mounted rifles, murdered Lieutenant Dis- 
osway, Provost Marshal of Williamsburg, some 


circumstances. During a row in the streets of 
that town Lieutenant Disosway, pursuing his 
duty as provost marshal, came in collision with 
Boyle, who drew his pistol. The provost guard 
under Disosway instantly levelled their pieces 
at Boyle, and would have killed him on the 
spot but for the marshal’s interference, who was 
trying to subdue Boyle by argument and kind- 
ness, when the latter basely shot him through 
the heart. He was immediately arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to death, but before 
the sentence could be executed, the general or- 
der of the President was issued suspending the 
execution of all sentences of death in the army 
till further orders. 

Under this order the execution was delayed 
for several months. Boyle being confined in a 
tent in double irons and under a special senti- 


these Dahlgren papers will destroy, during the 
rest of this war, an rose water chivalry; and 
that Confederate armies will make war afler and 
upon the rules selected by their enemy. 


_ —— 

__. [From the Richmond Despatch, March 7.) 

The news of another advance from fe de- 
partment commanded by the infamous Butler 
su the delight that would be universall 
felt, if Butler himself were in command. = It 
would be worth. tel thousand men to the con- 
| federate forces that were to meet him! Oh, 
that the beast would come ! . It would be a beau- 
tiful act of his! He would be for once a beauii- 
Jul and: admirable beast! Our men would love 
him so that nothing cauld intercept or stay their 
eagerness to reach him and -prove to him their de- 
voted affection by the friendly grip of not only his 
hand, but his very beastly body. We are afraid 
they would hug him to death, and deprive the 
people of the capital of the inex pressible satis- 
faction of ait him alive! But he will not 
come, H Pasves enter the field against a 
confederate army. If he did he would keep it 
a profound secret. He was born to afflict man- 
kind, to distress; women and children. and 
spread desolation around the land devoted to 
his animosities and inhumanities. He is too 
great a satire on his race—too hideous a libel 
on humanity to be permitted or even to permit 
| himself to confer as much of real happiness upon 
| us as would be afforded by his coming in per- 
; son to conmmand his invading regiments. fis 
| not in his line to originate any such thing as 
| joy for mankind, and he cannot afford to do it. 
No, he had rather submit to torture, to the real 
rack—nay enter the den of wild beasts as un- 
feeling and brutal as himself, it that be possible 
than to face the avenger of the South on the 
battle-field. That he will never do. 

Nothing but a most dastardly panic could 
ever have made these Richmond people so fero- 
cious. They say that Gen. Grant is in favor 
of a new movement for the capture of the Con- 


federate capital. We hope it is true. 





en EE ooo 
Miss Emma Wess has taken the stump for 
the Copperheads, but the N. Y. World, finding 
no doubt that her efforts do not pay, snubs her 
in this fashson : 
“We decidedly objeet to female stump-ora- 
tory, no matter what party is proposed to be 
served by it. The lady will oblige by using her 
pretty face and graceful elocution in some more 
appropriate and womanly profession.” 


The Philadelphia Aye agrees with the World. 


It says: 


. 





nel until the 3d of Febuary last, when Abrams, 
the victim of to-day’s tragedy, came, in regular | 
turn, to be the sentinel over the prisoner. Tak- | 
ing advantage of a dark rainy night, Abrams 
supplied Boyle with a case knife, neatly manu- 


If the country is to be saved, it will not be by 
stump speeches from young women, however 
amiable or well intentioned; it is therefore 
hardly worth the while of any modest maiden 
to sacrifice herself on the altar of her country. 





| factared into a saw, with which to cut his irons, 
| and under pretence of conducting him toa sink, 


If any Joan of Are be needed, the fluent Anna 
Dickenson has unquestionably the inside track, 


| ing out. 


‘ets, to whom he communicated his whole story, 
‘and the information derived from Abrams that 
| we were massing cavalry at Williamsburg for 


, and some Joss of men and horses, it became | 
| obvious that nothing more could then be done 


| fore a court-marual, and after tull trial, con- | 


One sergeant, overcome by some- | 


This in- | 


| besides being endowed with a singular resem- 
| blance to the Maid of Orleans, as described -by 
| the old chronicler Hollinshed: 
“A young wench eighteen years of age; of 
| fuvor counted likesome; hardie and stout with- 
all; and the name of Jesus in her mouth about 
all her businesses. 

-__ 2? + 
| Muiitary.—The President of the United 
| States has issued a new call for volunteers. 
| The number required is two hundred thousand 
| men, who will be enlisted for the naval and 
| marine service as well as for the army. The 


; | 15th of April is assigned as the limit within 
mond papers on the 6th, being the same day | which the quotas may be raised, and drafts for 


General Wistar left Williamsburg, together | iio ‘ i 
with a hint of the important tidings of which | ll deficiencies will be made as soon after that 
he was the bearer. | date as practicable. The large government 


permitted him to escape, and delayed giving 
the alarm to the guard until too late to revap- 
ture him. Boyle having long served at that 
voint had a thorough knowledge of the picket 
fbics and though challenged and turned back 
twice by the pi-kets, finally succeeded in pass- 
It was subsequently ascertained that 
he was immediately captured by the rebel pick- 


some desperate enterprize. 

The rebel pickets sent him at once to Rich- 
moni by relays of horses, where his arrival at 
Castle Thunder was announced in the Rich- 


_& on may be well applied to denote mere 
resistance forcibly of a part of our people to 
the natioual t t; but when employed to 
convey a com nsion of and give a name 
for this great on and conflict, that 
reaches for its origin far back into anti-slavery 
agitation, and looks forth for its consummation 
far forward to the new time, it becomes totall 
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devoid of aptness or significance. The rebel- | | 


lion is but an incident in the protracted struggle, 
covers only the idea of appeal to force, and 


measures not that moral floed-tile that surges 


on this great movement. 


As well characterize | 


Deatn or AN Eprtor.—A telegraphic de- 
| spatch was received in this city on Sunday, an- 


| nouncing the death in Philadelphia, by con- | 


the events of France of ’89 by the resistance of | sumption, of Mr. W. A. Johnson, lately of the 


La Vendee, or the birth and growth of the 
a Commonwealth by the reduction of 
Ireland, as gauge the meaning of this contlict 
by such a formula of language. And so of 
unionisms; those pliant, fearful, mock-modest 
attempts to cover up these giant, gaunt, naked 
facts, that are stalking about in the daylight, 
with the gum-elastic ts of old-time po- 
litical drapery. The simple unities of the former 
state unrelated to rights or wrongs, what do 
they signify now? ‘They are as passionless as 

braic equations, as vain as mythologies. 
Who eares tor the Union of the past—a Union 
fraught with seeds of destruction—bitter with 
humiliations and disappointments? Who be- 


lieves in the grief of these hired mourners, so _ 
lachrymose before the world? They are not , 
even self-deceived: It is likewise with recon- J 


structions—a free masonry that imagines it has 
only blocks and stones to deal with, or a child's 
play, that would build up as they have tumbled 
down its card-casiles, putting atfably the court 
cards on tdp again. Foolish craftsmen, seeing 


not that it is the life arteries and the thews and | der. 


the sinews of a nation’s being that are dealt 
with, and that it must be regeneration or death. 
~ Here is another striking passage : 

It was a declaration that led up to much 
thought and was significant of much which has 
since transpired, that this nation could not en- 
dure half free and half slave, that one or the 
other would be supreme. But it is a truth of 
far deeper significance that this nation will not 
long survive as such with no God anywhere in 
its Constitution, with policies shamelessly sub- 
stituted for duties, and with a Government the 
antithesis rather than the exponent of any as- 
piration of the péople for higher development 
as a free Christian state. ‘The end of such con- 


junctions must be desolating anarchy, and will | 


be fatal to all respect for authority. What 
other is the meaning of that strange and stu- 
pendous demoralization which has characterized 
the administration of public affairs in these 


United States as the result of three quarters of | 


a century of growth? Without doubt ours has 
been for many years the worst governed com- 
muni‘y on the face of the globe, in all aspects 
of official conduct. Fraud and peculation and 
neglect and waste and indulgence and nepo- 
tism and intrigue and time-serving, and all the 
calendar of crimes, do our governing. Towns 
and cities and states, with multiplied charters 
and checks, have all taken the same character, 
fallen to a large extent under sinister control, 
become asylums of corruptions, are a jeer and 
a bywort of reproach. Names of policeman, 
alderman, Congressman bear a stain. When 
quit of his vovation the curious ask, “Is he hon- 
est?” Politics have become a filthy pool, in 
whose waters the good and brave shrink to be 
immersed. And this inits entirety is the result 
of a practical atheism in government. 


The ignor- | 


ing of any moral responsibility in the state en- | 


tails the absence of any practical morality in 
its administration. What other could be the 
outcome of such national apostasy than the na- 
tional demoralization upon which we have 
fallen? And from whence are we to expect 
any reform ? 
tinuance in such courses. Half a century more 
of iike degeneration and what of good isleft in 





The rebels instantly commenced the most bounties now paid will be continued only dur- | 
vigorous exertions for throwing up entrench- | ing the present month. 
ineais and forwarding infantry and artillery to) =~ RR! | 
Bottom’s Bridge, where our troops must cross. | 
xtra trains were placed on the York River | 
railroad, negroes were impressed in large num- | 
bers, and with such energy were their prepara- 


| TuurRLow WeEEpD.—This eminent patriot was 
| 
tions pushed that daylight on the 7th disclosed | 
| 


at the last accounts engaged in urging the ad- 
ministration to “sift and probe the iniquities of 
t t t the New York Custom House. 

to our advancing column long lines of entrench- 
ments and rifle-pits, abat.is, and felled timber 
in the ford, and such extensive obstructions, 
with troops posted in rear, that our object was | 
deieated, and after one or two ineflicient attacks, | 








CONGRESSIONAL. 








The proceedings of Congress present little | 
of interest. In the Senate, on Monday, the} 
8th, Mr. Sumner attempted to provide for the | 
_ passage of the bill to repeal the Fugitive Slave | 
act. He thoved to make it the special order for | 
the ensuing Wednesday, wheu the following | 
colloquy ensued : 

Mr. SumNrer.—I will say in making the mo- 
tion, that I do not wish to debate it; I am 
not aware of a single senator on this side who 
wishes to debate it; and I hope we may at once | 
proceed to vote upon it, and that before the 
morning hour expires the Senate may be dis- 
charged satisfactorily of ‘that Ee 

Mr. Davis.—I notify the Senator he may 
expect to have that bill claborately debated. 

Mr. Sumner.—Very well. Then we may 
as well begin early. : 

Mr. Davis.—I have no objection to begin- 
ning early. 


with adyautage, and our troops reluctantly re- | 
tired. 

Upon a thorough investigation of the cause 
of this failure by Generals Butler and Wistar, | 
the foregoing facts, with much more of detail, 
were elicited. Abrams was brought to trial be- | 


victed and sentenced to death, and hence the 
execution of to day. 

The troops who had made their forced and ° 
exhausting march in vain, owing to the treach- 
ery and treason of the condemned, were formed 
in hollow square near Yorktown, and with the 
usual ceremony of military executions, all pre- 
liminaries having been gone through with, the 
crminal sitting ou his coilin received the fire of 
the party of cight men detailed for the purpose, 
every bullet passing through his body. He fell 
back instantly, and died without a struggle. 

Oue traitor io his country at least has met a 
fate as prompt as it was righteous and deserved. 


2. -oe- 





The motion was agreed to. The day was 
spent in the transaction of private business. 
In the House, the Deficiency Bill being under | 
discussion, an item providing for an appropria- | 
tion for medicines and medical attendance for | 
negro refugees, commonly called “contrabands,” | 
, $33,000, was violently opposed by the Demo- | 


Mr. Smith, of Kentucky, mantully sus- | 





RICHMOND. 

Kilpatrick’s raid, if it did nothing else, pretty 
effectually stirred up the inhabitants of Rich- 
mond. ‘The rebels pretend to have found upon 
Col. Dahlgren’s body a plan of attack on the 
city, including the burning me nits, the destroy | tained this, concluding a noble speech as fol-, 
ing of canals, the killing of Davis and his/eab- |}... 
inet, and all that sort of thing. This document | Tsay as a kind man, I say as a liberal and | 
is no doubt a forgery by the rebels themselves | just man, that these men, negroes if you choose, | 
for the purpose of firing the Virginian heart. | have my strongest affection, and that I: would 
It seegns to have pretty effectually done so if ; protect them at all times whether male or fe- 
Se saute Seaiioiny Cc thats Midi hanes arnceriet Gea inale. Ido not care how gentlemen may laugh 

i JUSS & on the other side of the House. I would de- 
the Richmond newspapers: | fend them whether they came from Kentucky 
[From the Richmond Whig.] | or other places in sorrow and affliction. When | 

What then is to be done in order to arrest , they come to us from rebel masters, if they | 

this infamous practice ? Our soldiers should, in | Want medicine, give it to them; if they 





crats. 


‘every instance where they capture officers en- | food, give it to them; ifthey need kindness, give | 
gaged in raids, characterized by such acts of | it to them. The people of the United States, 
incendiarism and wanton devastation and plun- | 2°¢ bound to give it to them. When a negro | 


| der as this last raid has been, hang them instantly. , flies trom a man who is armed with gun or sabre 
‘It they are handed over as prisoners of war, 
they at once come under the laws of regular 
| warfare, and are subject to exchange. Our 
| government would have no responsibility in the 
jmatter. Questions, no doubt, would arise, but 
j they might well be met by a recurrence to the 


icauses which led to the action ot our soldiers. 


' make our homes less agreeable than they were, 
| tomake them houses of mourning, it is our duty 
| as men, as humanitarians, to protect him and 
to give him raiment and subsistence. Rather 
| than restore those men to slavery who have 
; done us service, I would sever my right hand 


need | 


_ against the United States, and to kill you, to; 





|The punishment meted* out would certainly 
|vomport 4s strictly with the rules of wartare as 
ithe acts which provoke it. Let our soldiers, 
i theretore, take the law in their own hands, aad 


; from my arm. 
| The discussion finally ran into a controversy 
| between the Blairites and the Radicals of Mis- 


‘ 


vate William | would be proper with ivilized enemy, but : . ' 
morder of | which only brings up thems the’ costeuipe of ing by its metaphysical tone. Here is's speci | 
superior officer had been commuted by Preei-| our savage foe ? Deciiediy, we think, chat men of ite best manner : i 


hang upon capture the officer of every rauling , sourj, in which Messrs. Blow, Blair and Rollins, 
| party found to _ engaged w a of incendiarism, , edified the House with an exposition of the 
' devastation, an: very such as charagterized the irs i State. 

late raid around Richmond. This will effect- RS aL age 
ually check the practice, and give us some se- 
curity against the invasions of Yankee high- 
Nothing else will. 


In the Senate, on the 9th inst., during a de- 
bate on one of the military commissioners, the 
following passage o:curred : 


ak ee Mr. SoermMan.—The senator from Kentucky 
Theas documents (disoveret on the body of | stated that Gen. Curtis was relieved from his 
' Colonel Dahlgren) furnished unmistakable evi- | command 2 eal . charges connected with 
dence of the objets, purposes and designs of | cotton bag yrs — = _ senator 
the enemy. To liberate the prisoners was legiti- that such was not the fa: om Gen. Curtis was 
' mate and proper, but, “to destroy and burn the relieved of his command in Missouri because he 
‘hateful city,” and “not allow the rebel leader, | took the radical side in Missouri. : 
' Davis, and his traitorous crew to escape,” was Mr. Powe t.—I stated the impression I had. 
as infamous in design as it was contemptible in | Mr. Suerman.—I am very glad to correct 
execution. The cowardly wretch shrunk from that im on. 
the effort; he avoided the south side, and when | Mr. Powert.—Of course I gue correctéd, 
| attacked exhibited nothing of the desperation | if the tor knows the fact, ecause I did 
and cs we had laid = for his “picked ~— B anstcy mere m aca journals that that 
/ command. ahigren will never sac | a remo 
again. Lieut. Pollard (formerly clerk in this | Pgs SHerman. I can see we oaecreng om 
‘eity with Mr. J. R. Bridges) has secured b youd | Taser Beas Sratesay OR say kineelr thad Chews 
mond against the “oakum, tu tine and tor- | Couth stun nat slice Wiad Ue Ueda 
pedoes” of this burglar. Soldiers! read these | sosbaan at Chie rei Primal aoa 
eee ae not hose docemene bare nip the race | alation; that they hil nothing to do with i; 
water sentimental mode of making Pennsylvania | that they had been entirely and satisfactorily 
| campaigns? Should our army again gointo the | ¢xplained. 
| enemy's country, will not these papers relieve | Mr. Brown, of Missouri, made an able speech, 
jthem trom the restraints of a chivalry that the effect of which is m i for dread 


| waymen. 


j 


| 
i 
t 
! 
j 


i 





the land will: revolt from such dominion, pre- 
ferring death to abject disgrace. Human na- 
ture cannot stand it. “This, then, is the momen- 
tous question of our people in the present hour, 
and how best to return to other ideas of gov- 
ernment, and other bases of public administra- 
tion, challenges all their forethought and en- 
deavor, all their humility and entreaty. And 
it is because the evil lies deeper than men or 
offices that it demands such inquest. It is not 
only that pure men shall be put in office, or 
that there be pure offices to put them in; but 
the controlling thought over men and offices 
must be of that purity which recoynizes a tri- 
bunal before which no deceit prospereth. In- 
deed there is no refuge for any nation out of 
such a low estate but in Despotism to constrain- 
ed probity, or Christianity to inspire purity ; 
and for democracy, such as ours, where the 


| 


Be sure it will not be from con- | 


| 
! 
| 
| A Court MarmTIAL, ordered by the Presi- 


rule is with the many, the latter is the only | 


safety. 
And how true in this, as in all things else, 
is the instinct of peeples: how clearly does 


| total vote is about 1,300 more than that of last 


the great@eart of the multitudes in this day of | 


| revolution recognize such dependence, and how 


sternly is it putting on the armor of Faith for 
the conflict with corruption, and bowing down 


before God to search out conformity to His eter- | 


nal laws. The many are not blinded; but clear- | 


ly see irrepressible condict between a nation to 
be saved and a Government to be damned. Not 
that the obsolete type of Church and State 
will be revived in our Republic, not that fur- 
malisins of creed and ritual shall be enacted, or 
set upin the stead of departed convictions, but 
something more and other than all this, in the 
repudiation of those falsities that are the par- 
lance of cabinets and the resorts of administra- 
tion, in the absolute reception and enforcement 
of that impartial justice and brotherhood which 


makes the true sovial state, and in the elevation | 
tocontrol and authority in the nation of thesame | 


moralities and Christianized public thought, 


which is ever the highest and last appeal among | 


the consciences of men. 

The bill equalizing the pay of Colored Troops 
interfering with the assignment of that to re- 
peal the Fugitive Slave law, and Garrett Da- 
vis having the floor on the former question, the 
following conversation was held : 

Mr. SumNER. I do not wish to prevent his 
speaking: I ouly wish that the assignment that 
has been made tor to-morrow at halt past twelve 


o'clock shall be adhered to, not that I wish to 
speak or wish to invite discussion, but simply 


to vote and to invite a vote. The Senator | 


from lowa says that the discussion on the ques- 
tion of repeal may run over some weeks. I 
do not know how it can run over weeks. 

Mr. Grimes. The Senator was informed, 
when he had the subject set down for a special 


‘order, that it worild be thoroughly discussed, 


| athong others I think by the Senator from Ken- 
| tucky himself, and I have heard other Senators 


make the same declaration. There is no possi- 
bility of getting that bill through for a month, 
I apprehend. 

Mr. Sumner.—It is news to me that any 
body proposes to discuss it except the Senator 


from Kentucky. 
| Mr. Grimes. 


I should suppose the Senator 
from Massachusett> had had a sufficient demon- 
stration of the powers of endurance of the Sen: 
ator from Kentucky tg know that he could dis- 
cuss it very nearly in the neighborhood of a 
month. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; for six months, if 


necessary. ([Laughter. } 


The consideration of the repeal bill was 
postponed one week. In the House, the bill 
allowing the Secretary of the Treasury to dis- 
pose of gold, was passed in the form of the 
following substitute offered by Mr. Boutwell: 

That the Secretary be authorized to antici- 
pate the payment of the interest on the public 
debt from time to time upon a rebate of intet- 
est by the holders af coupons at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum. 

The bill to drop from the lists unemployed 
generals was then debated, and its further con- 
sideration postponed, through copperhead ef- 
forts, to March 15th. 

In the.Senate, on Wednesday, Garrett Da- 
vis commenced to rehearse again his pro-Sla- 
very dreariness in a speech which went over to 
next day for its conclusion. 

In the Howse. Mr. McClurg of Mo., gave 


bad in the present 





Congress. 
was done. te H 


f 


Frank Blair the most thorough raking he has_ 
No basipess 


| New Orleans, ‘and two of his corps at Vicks- 


| meant todo as yet are all conflicting, and some 


| Daily Advertiser. Mr. Johnson was twenty- | 
| four years of age, and graduated at Tufts 
College in the year 1860. He was an accom- | 
plished writer, observant, industrious and ac- 
tive, qualities which well fitted him for useful- 
ness and success in his chosen profession. He 
reported the proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Massachusetts Legislature 
for two or three winters, and obtained the very 
favorable regard of the leading members by the 
accuracy of his reports. The funeral took 
place at South Malden, Tuesday afternoon. 


SHeet Mvsic.—C. C. Clapp & Co., have 
ust published a very interesting piece of mu- 
sie dedicated to the 51th Mass. colored regi- 
ment. The words, appropriate and highly pa- 
triotic, were written by Miss Bishop, of this 
city, and the music composed by Frank Wil- | 
| It will doubtless be sought after by the 
| friends of that noble regiment. H 








| MeRriTED Trisutr.—At the recent Come | 
| mencement of the Mass. Medical College, the | 
| Governor paid a just tribute to the services | 
_ rendered by the medical profession during the | 


| war. 


| His Excellency made complimentary | 
mention of Surgeon General Dale, Drs. George | 
| Hammond and John L. Dalton. 
| Jackson's Bintupay.—The anniversary of 
| General Jackson’s birthday, was celebrated in | 
| Charlestown, on Tuesday, by the ringing of | 
| bells and firing of cannon. 
| Fast Day.—The Governor and Council 
have designated Thursday, April 7, to be ob-| 
| served as a day of fasting. 





-— 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 





ImportTANT Murirary CuanGes.—By or- 
der of the President the following military ar- 
| rangements have been made :— 

Lieutenant-General Grant has been assigned 
to the command of all the armies of the United 
States. 

Major-General Halleck is relieved from duty 
as General-in-Chief, and assigned to special 
duty at Washington as chiet-of-staff of the 
army. : 

Major-General Sherman is assigned to the 
command of the division of the Mississippi, lately 
commanded by Gen. Grant, and comprising the | 
| Departments of the Ohio, the Cumberland, the 
_ Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Major-General McPherson is assigned to the 
| command of the Department of the Tennessee, 
recently commanded by Gen. Sherman. 

Lieutenant-General Grant will establish his 
headquarters in the field, with the respective 
armies operating under his personal super-' 
vision. 

General W. F. Smith has been nominated 
for Major-General of Volunteers, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to his assignment to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. 





dent to try Brigadier-General Gordon for dis- 
respect to his superior officer, met at Hilton 
Head on last Thursday. The court consists of 
Brigadier-General A. H. Terry, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Israel Vogdes, Brigadier-General R. S. 
Fuster, Brigadier-General Rutus Saxton, Col. 
Alford, Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, Lieutenant 
Colonel Jackson, and Judge Advocate, Captain 
Henshaw. The trial will probably consume 
some time. 


¥EN. SHERMAN is reported to be himself at 


burg. The stories of what he has done and 
absurd. They are not worth giving till they 
come in a reliable shape. 


« . . 
The full returns from New ‘Hampshire will 
settle the Union majority at about 5,600. The 


year. The Levislature will probably stafld 
thus: Union—Senate, 9; House, 207; Demo- 
crats— Senate, 3; House, 124; Union majority 
on joint ballot, 89; last year, 53. ‘This will do. 

The negro troops at Haines’s Bluff made a 
descent on Yazoo city on the 28th ult., and, 
after a sharp fight, occupied ‘the place. Loss 
about 30 killed and wounded. 

Brigadier-General Neal Dow has been re- 
leased from Richmond by the rebels. 








MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 10th inst., Samuel Wood to Miss Eunice M. 
| Marshall. j 
| 10th inet., George J. Harris to Miss Mary A. Carson, both | 
| of Boston. } 
12th inst., George Turner to Clementine De Varley, both , 
| of Boston. | 
| 4th inst., Benjamin F. Hastings, of Concord, Mazs., to | 
| Georgiana C., youngest daughter of Wm. Locke, Esq., of ' 
| Boston. ' 
14th inst., James A. Smith, of Newark, N.J., to Annie E. | 
| Stewart, of Boston. i 
In South Boston, 14th inst., by Rev, E. A. Lecompte, Le- ; 
ander Sanford to Miss Eliza J. McLearn, both of Dorchester. | 

| In Medtield, 14th inst., by Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D., of | 
| Northboro’, John Ware Lincoln, 24th Reg’t Mass. Vols., to | 
Miss Lucy Allen, daughter of I. 0. Lane, Exq., of M. | 


<>< e- — -—_ 


DEATHS. | 


In this city, 13th inst., Mrs. Rebecca E., widow of the late | 
Hon. John S. Wells, of Exeter, N.I. 

In Roxbury, 13th inst., William Waldock, 60. 

Ia Woburn, 7th inst., Mrs. Hannah D., wife of Edward 
Fowle, 54. 

In Lynnfield, 14th inst., Mrs. Judith Little, widow of the 
late Hon. A. T. Newhall, of L. 

In Weymouth, 14th inst.. Isaac L. Blanchard, 52. 

In Worcester, 11th inst., Mrs. Mary Ann Prince. 55. 

In San Francisco, 5ttrult., George V. Swan, formerly of 
South Boston, 41. 

In San Francisco, Jan 28, Charles E. Preble, formerly of 
Boston, 29. 

In St. Helena, 3d ee O. Alger, late of the ship 
§ t th, N.H. 


Por 


} 
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Adbertisements. 


BUCK’S MOTETTE COLLECTION 3 








New York, (land route) 8.30, 2.30, 8.30. Steamboat, 5.30. 
Albany and the West. 7, 8.30, 2.30 


. . 


Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 


For Newport, 4.10 P.M., (ar. N. 7.) 
D, 5 


Plymouth, 8.30, 2.30, 5. 
Fall River, 7.50, 4.10, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 


€upe Cod and Fairhaven Branch Raitroads, 7.50, 4.10. 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 
For Great Falls, 7.80, 2.30, 5. 
Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
Concord aad Northern Rhilroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 
Lawrence, 7, 7-30, 10.15, 12, 2.30, 5, 5.30. ; 
Boston and Providence Railroad. 
For Providence, 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 8.90, (6.30 Steamboat) 


(8.30 Ex. 
— and Hyde Park, 8, 10.30, 12.10, 2.80, 3.30, 4.40, 6, 
New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboat, 
5.80 P.M. 
New Bedford, 8, 4. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. 


Eastern Railroad. 
For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12, 2.80, 4, 5, 6, 6.45, 9.90. 
Wednesday, 11.18; Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.30. 
Lynn, 7.30, 18.30, 10 80, 12, +1, 2.80, £8.30, 4, 5, 15.45, 6, 
ca Wednesdays, 11.15 ; Saturdays, 10.30, instead 
of 9. 


— 


Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 
Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 
t Via Saugus Branch. 


Boston & bewell and Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad. 


For Nashua, 7, 8, 12,5. Mondays 11.30 P.M. 
Concord and Northern Raiiroads, 7, 8, 12. 5. 
Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 


Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 


Taunton Railroad. 
New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 
Taunton for Boston, 8.35. 11, 4. 
Taunton for Providence, 8.35, 11. 4, 5.40. 
Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 
Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.12, 10. 
Return, 1.40, 7, 2, 6.15. 
Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 
Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 
Worcester for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 
P.M. 


New Haven, 


Railroad. 
New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., #2.35, 5.15 
P.M. 
Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, *11.15. 
* Express trains. 
Western Railroad. 
Worcester for Albany, 9, 10.05, 4. 
Return, 6.20, 8.50, 3.50. 
Worcester for Springfield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05,10. Sunday, 
8 P.M 


Return, 2.10, 7.15, 11.80, (1.85, 8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 
PM ‘ 


Albany for Pittsfield, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 3.50. 
Return, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44. 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
Railroad. 


New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 
Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 

Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.58, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.15. 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 6.35, 12. 

Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20. 6. 12. 

Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10. 


New York and New Haven Railroad. 
New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 7, 9.45, 2.05, 4.80, 5, 8. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.3), 8. 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2.40, 5.06, 
g 


40, 3.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.60. 4.30, 8. 


5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7. 9.80, 11.80, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30, 9, 11.44, 4.01, 7. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 6.30. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 


Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 


Railroad. 
Rutland for Troy, 5, 12, 4.30. 
Rutland for Bennington, 12, 4.30. 
Troy for North Adama, 8, 4.45. 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 


Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4, 6.30. 


Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 


Sullivan Railroad. 
Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Puint, 10 P.M. 
Bellows Falls for Buriington, 12.25, 10. 
Bellows Falls for &t. Aloana, 12.25, 10. 
White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 
&e., 1.15, 2.85, 11.55 P.M. 
Moutpelier for Bellows Fails, &c.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.53, 11 A.M., 
8.30, 5.25 P.M. 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 
Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 
Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 
Newburyport Railroad. 
Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.30, 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.35. 
South Reading Branch Railroad. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30,5. * 
Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 


Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 


Mountains Railroad. 


Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Concord for Piymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


port for New York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 3.12, 3.20, 





Steamers. 





Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
real and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, LewasTon and) MONTREAL, 
will jeave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at § o'clock P.M. Leave 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 


land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 
WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 


New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 

Tht first class steamer Metropoiis, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
Boston to New York, 85. Deck, $4. 
GEO. SHTIVERICK, Agent, 

82 Washington Street. 


Providence and Newport. 
Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrival of trains 
from Boston, Worcester, &e. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. Fare & cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


Norwich Line to New York. 

Steamer City or Bostoy, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. The 
City or New York. Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
Boston at 5.30 P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 

WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Street. 


New York,via Providence and Stonington. 

Cars leave the depot of tne Boston & Providence Kailroad, 
Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.30 P.M., ar- 
riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com- 
MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and the Piymovra Kock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 


day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin , 85. Deck, $4. 
J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 


Fall River and Providence. 
Steamer Baaprorp Durrzz leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 


New Haven and New York. 


First class steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 
ing, leave Pier 26 East Kiver, New York, at 3.15 P.M. 





Containing a variety of pieces for the opening and closing 


Dupter Buck, Jn., Organist of the North Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

This new work contains music from Mozart, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Cherubini, Meyerbeer, and other Mas- 





} ters, besides a number of fresh pieces from American Com- 


of Divine Worship. Composed, arranged, and selected by | 


For Provincetown. 
Steamer Georce SuattTuck Jeaves the end of Commercial 
| Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.3) A.M. 
| - piscina 


A. M. McPHALL & CO., 


| posers. The book is worthy of careful examination by | 


Choir leaders. There is a Piano or Organ Accompaniment to 


each piece. Price in cloth binding, $2.50; plain, $2 25. 
OLIVER DITSON <& CO., 
Pablishers, 
2— 377 Washington Street. 





DR. H. L. DAVIS, 
ANALYTICAL PHYSICIAN, 
CaN BE CONSULPED AT SIS OFFICE, 

Ne. 271 Tremont St., opp. Hollis St., 
Daily, upon all diseases, especially the hangs, liver, kid- 
neys, heart, spleen, inflammation, dropsy, rheumtatiom, asth- 
ma, shortness of breath, or difficulty of breathing, dyspep- 
sia, nervous debility, restlessness, loss of appetite, constipa- 
tion, derangements of the stomach, bilious affections, an im- 
pure condition of the blood, gravel, female complaints, &e. 
N.B.—Dr. Davis treats all diseases of the fluids and solids, 
chronic or acute, strictly in acqprdance with the Analytical 
System, as laid down by the late Dr. J. Clawron Kelley, of | 
New York. Advice free. * ' 
Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
| enquire for themselves. For amidst the various conflicting 
: opinions, systems and medicines before the public, a personal 
| consultation only cam be satisfactory. 24w | 

I CU. 8. 5<20°S, 
| OH SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CO., 
Ne. 90 Scate Street. 


} 
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PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Ewraance To Factory no. 6 Avery Sr. 
1l5—ly 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Parties. 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANI8T, 
13 Avery Street, Becton. 











the 
and 
make payment to 
_ Boston, Feb. 28, 1864. 
B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 
Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


Instruction given in Sehbdols, Seminaries, amd wherever 
classes are formed. 





{ Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commonwealth office. ’ 
B 


New London and Stonington — 


Returning, leaves Providence at 2.30 P.M., stopping at Bris- 





REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, __ 
No. 32 Garden St. 


se 


Dr. J. B. SMITH, Practical Biologist and Eclectic Physi- 
cian, having had extensive experience im the practice of a 
itself to laws to 


system which adapts natural feels prepared 

treat all diseases in the safest and most reliable manner. His 

t guaran: 

patient, arising from the use of deleterious or the 
ae of Cie dient 


t Electro-Biologists, he only resorts to the use of 
nes where they are found to be 2 

Particular attention given to diseases ipcident-.to females. 
Ladies will find Dr, Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 
cian. 


The afflicted, of all classes, will find it greatly to theirs 
vantage to consult him, without delay, at his office,’ No: 
Garden *, ' , 

A general assortment of medicines prepared and kept con- 
stantly on hand. 4 


FAIRBANKS? | 
SCALES! 





Universally Ackmowledged 
— FoR— : 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 

| For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 
| Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Deuggists’ and 
| Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 
118 MILK STREET, 
(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 





rus 





FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—6m pe Re SR ae a 
THE NEW 

| AMERICAN CYCLOP.EDIA; 
| In sixteen volumes, 8vo. double columns, 750 pages each. 
} TO WHICH 18 ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 


| 

— aAND— 

| REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
| . For 1861 and 1862. 

In two volumes, (that for 1868 will be teady in April.) 





In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
| ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
constrained to increase the price as follows : 


} 
Cloth, $4 per vol.3 Sheep $4.75; half Ture 
oe, key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
be paid for on delivery. & 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

‘Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
turned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 26— 


| 
} 
} 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
j 
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| 
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UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 


ANNUAL TAXES FOR 1864. 
The attention of tax-payers is hereby called to the pro- 
visions of the United States Excise Law relative to the assess- 
ment of annual taxes. 
By the sixth section of the act of July 1, 1862, it is made 
the duty of all persons, partnerships, firms, associations or 
corporations, made liable to any annual duty, license er tax, 
ON OR BEFORE THE Fikst MonDAY IN MAY IN EACH YEAR, to 
make a list or return to the Assistant Assessor of the Dis- 
triet where located of the amount of annual income, the ar- 
ticles or objects charged with a special tax, and the business 
or occupation liable to pay any license. 
Every person who shall fail to make such return by the 
day specified will be liable to be assessed by the Assessor, ac- 
cording to the best information which he can obtain; and in 
such case the Assessor is required to add fifty per centum to 
the amount of the items of such list. 
Every person who shall deliver to an assessor any false or 
fraudulent list or statement, with intent to evade the valua- 
tion or enumeration required by law, is subject to @ fine of 
five huudred dollars; and in such case the list wil) be made 
out by the asseesor or assistant assessor, and from the valua- 
tion and enumeration so made there can be no appeal 
Pay ment of the annual taxes, except those for licenses, will 
not be demanded until the thirtieth day of June. 
The appropriate blanks on which to make return, and all 
necessary information, will be furnished by our Assistant As- 
sessors for each division, to whom the returns should be de- 
livered on or before the first Monday of May, at their offices. 
JAMES RITCHIE, 

U.S. Assessor, Third District. 
OTIS CLAPP, 

U. &. Assessor, Fourth Distric*. 
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~ Commonwealth of Massachnsetts, — 





Orvics oF ParmMaster or Stare Bowntizs, 
State Houss, Marcu, 1, 1864. 
Notice to Re-enlisted Volunteers. 
Pay Rolls of the following re-enlisted Massachusetts Regi- 
ments have been received at this office. 
, INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 








SECOND, SIXTEENTH, TWENTY-SECOND, 
SEVENTH, SEVENTEENTH, TWENTY-THIBD, 
NINTH, FIGHTEENTH, TWENTY-FOURTH, 
TENTH, NINETEENTH, TWENTY-FIFTH, 
ELEVENTH TWENTIETH, TWENTY-SEVENTH, 
FIFTEENTH, TWENTY-FIRST, THIRTY-SECOND, 
LIGHT BATTERIES. 
FIRST, FIFTH, SEVENTH, 
THIRD. SIXTH, TENTH, 
FOURTH, 
FIRST CAVALRY. FIRST HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
EDWARD P. BOND, 
J. F. P. MARSHALL, 
| Pay masters of Mass. Bounties. 





“Commonwealth of Massachussetts 





GENERAL ORDER, No. 241. 

The Superintendents of Recruiting for the several Coun- 
ties will receive no more recruits for the 4th Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry, said Regiment being full. 

By order of the Commander-in-ehief, 
WILLIAM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


 Commpawealth of Massachusetts. 








GENERAL ORDER, No. 11. 
Ip consequence of other 
Trumbull is hereby relieved from duty as Master of Ordnange 
of this Commonwealth, and the duties of said office are as- 
signed to Brig. General Richard A. Pierce, 24 Brigade, Ist 
Division M.V.M., and Acting Assistant 
the Commander-in-Chief. who takes this occasion to thank 
Major Trumbull for the able and efficient manner in Which 
he has performed the duties of his offiee. - a SEAS 
By order of the Commander-in-Ubief. 
WILLIAM 
Adjutant-Gepersl. 


i Pere 
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W. 
One or two business young men, to act | 
| Agents. To men of therizht sort this is a good 
| te'pei at this 60%: 1. id 5hd 





Pry ew : 
’ 


‘engagements, Major George ©. 







Heav-Quarrens, Boston, Feb. 25, 1864. 
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deliver the despatch of Seward of July 11, 
it seems that he made the claim for redress 
out any braggadocio. It would be well, now 
thatthe consideration of these claims has been 
postpened, that are should remember what Sir 
Hugh Cairns (though in the interest of our op- 
ponents) proved this week :—that the detention 
of Laird’s rams in the Mersey is a virtual con- 
féxtion 6f derelection in the case of the Alabama, 
the detention of which was sought on similar evi- 
dence and refused ; and consequently a confes- 
sion of liability. Meanwhile our Government 
shguld most carefully instruct our consuls and 
leading ‘merchants in foreign parts to estimate 
the losses by the Alabama which they felt or 
of ‘which they ‘hear. This morning we have 
news from Shanghai that the freightage of cot- 
ton thence to England has risen from twenty 
dollars per ton to over thirty, because the pres- 
ence of the Alabama in Eastern waters gives a 
er of this transportation to English bot- 
toms.’ Phe many American traders there are 
exceedingly enraged against the English, and 
have resolved never to employ an English ves- 
sel when they can obtain a continental one. 
But after all, since it is very plain that the 
supply of these pirates from England has now 
beén Cut off, would it not be well if a sufficient 
energy were put forth to capture the Alabama ? 
Her power is said to lie in her telescopes: but 
cannot we get telescopes as good? Even a 
slight relaxation at some blockading point would 
not be too big a cost to pay for her capture. 


~ The Societies of Friends here are very ac- 
tive in their efforts to do something for the 
Colored Freedmen in America. They have al- 
ready sent over $15,000, and have just had a 
meeting to raise more. 

Dr. Nichols, formerly the great Apostle of 
Free Love in Ohio, afterwards Roman Catho- 
lic convert, has appeared before the English 
public with a work entitled “Forty Years in 
America,” which is pitilessly scarified in this 
week’s Athenaeum, which ridicules Nichols’s 
idea that he is a kind of exile from the North, 
on account of his Southern opinions. It re- 
marks that there may be fugitives from right 
as well as fugitives from wrong. The Athe- 
neum however finds one or two chapters 
not of the monotonous dulness of the rest : “the 
exile’s chapters on compulsory labor,” says the 
reviewer, “are instructing. They show how 
little an earnest advocate can say in favor of 
the peculiar institution, and what feeble apolo- 
gies are sufficient to reconcile the minds of 
Southern partizans to the most atrociqus con- 
sequences of slavery.” 

The most striking instance of Hamlet being 
left out of his own play is manifested in the 
present stage of the Schleswig Question. Eng- 
land has called upon France, Russia, and the 
Allies who are invading Denmark to come to 
a Conference at London, upon that quéstion— 
and they seem to have consented. But mean- 
while in reply to a question in the House it 
appears that the consent of Denmark to have 
the question thus settled had not been obtain- 
ed! There is no chance, or very little, that 
this Conference will settle anything. It is but 
an agonized effort of England to evade the 
question. Her honor is pledged to the doing 
of something for Dc ‘mark ; so she calls a Con- 
ference that the Allies may be talked to. Mean- 
while there is to be no armistice. The French 
paper Pays has wittily called England the Pon- 
tius Pilate of nations,— always washing its 
hands of the crimes against peoples, but accept- 
ing the results. It is a fair hit; and the best 
men in England are feeling it so deeply that I 
believe they will yet see that England shall go 
to war for Denmark. It is hence a struggle be- 
tween the Times and Money vs. Scholars and 
Liberals. 

On Wednesday last, at Liverpool, Warren 
Quinsey, alias Wilson, and G. P. McMurdock, 
alias Kelly, were committed on charge of piracy 
as Confederate seamen. On the 10th Nov. 
last, the schooner L. Gority sailed from Mata- 
moras for New York, where hér owners resid- 
ed. She wascommanded by Capt. Nicholas, 
and had a crew of six men. She had a cargo 
of cotton valued at $60,000, and six passengers 
inclading the prisoners. On the night of the 
17th Nov., the schooner was forcible siezed by 
the passengers, who sent the crew adrift in a 
boat, the steward, who resisted, having been 
killed. Quinsey took possession of the schooner 
and carried her over to Brownsville, where a 
Confederate collector gave him suitable pa- 
pers. The old name of the vessel was then 
painted out, the name Eureka taken, and the 
* Confederate flag hoisted. They then sailed for 
Belize, where the authorities refused to recog- 
nize the Confederate flag. Quinsey then sub- 
stituted the British ensign and entered port. 
Here they disposed of the vessel and cargo for 
$70,000. Subsequently Capt. Nicholas and 
crew reached Belize; but he found that the 
captors of his vessel had decamped and a por- 
tion of the cotton sent to Liverpool. Suspect- 
ing that some of the captors would yo to Liver- 
pool, he sailed for England, and having obtain- 
ed from Sir George Grey, under the extradi- 
tion treaty, a warrant, he communicated with 
the police, who apprehended the prisoners in an 
eating house in Liverpool. They were armed 
with revolvers and had some property belonging 
to the owners and captain of the L. Gority, in 
their possession. One of the men had told a 
woman that he had been in Fort Lafayette, for 
slave-trading. 

During last week there were six cases of 
death by starvation in London :—1. The son 
of a schoolmaster, aged 12, at West Hackney, 
from effusion on the chest, from want of proper 
food. 2. The daughter of a sawyer, Lime- 
house, from effusion of seram into the pericar- 
dium, from want of food and clothing; 3. A 
woman, aged 33, in Baltic St., from inflammation 
o. lungs, caused by destitution and exposure ; 
4. The daughter of a weaver at Bethnel-Green, 
from emaciation, from want of nourishment ; 
5. ‘The infant son of a laborer at Mile-End, 
from cold and exposure; 6. Naomi Norton, 
aged 63. . How. much poverty and destitution 
among the people are implied in these six cases 
Heaven only knows. But it is strange that the 
Registrar General should have made this re- 
port at the very moment when the Govern- 
ment is felicitating the country that the settle- 
ments of the year have left a surplus of $10,- 
000,000, in John Bull's pocket, and the papers 
are asking what ‘they shall do with it. One 
would think that the angwer could not be very 


happy tosay, make less impression here than 
those of any American correspondent of an Eng- 
lish paper, professes great moral horror at the 
equivocal advertisements which appear is the 
columns of the N. Y. Herald. But the columns 
of the London Times have much more equivocal 
‘ones daily. Pardon me—I’m not going to quote 
any of them. But just for curiosity, and as 
giving an idea of certain phases of life in this 
vast city, I will give you a few notices such as 
may be found daily in the second column of the 
Times advertising sheet, which is an immense 
paper in itself, and printed separately from the 
reading portion of the paper. In to-day’s paper, 
for example :— 

“M. G..—Recu votre derniere. kp bonne sante. 
V. tres oblige. Str.” 


“Dear GABRIEL.—Let me most earnestly 
beg of you tocommunicate with your distressed 
friends.” 


“Was it really your own wish—your own 
plan? .... 1 aid dak denaeve it... . I can- 
not so soon forget, but I have forgiven! Un- 
less you mention something known to us only I 
shall never consider it yours.—Lost L.” 

“Tae CavALier, who in the middle of Sep- 
tember last year, on a dark, stormy night, with 
true British gallantry, escorted and protected a 
lady, driving in a char-a-bane, from Carvage to 
Geneva, is requested to send his name and ad- 
dress, under cover ‘initials -L. de B,) to Mr. 
Pollaky, Private Inquiry Office, 13 Padding- 
ton-green. W.” 


(This Pollaky is a well-known domestic spy 
whose business it is to pry about suspected men 
and women, under pay of husbands, wives or 
interested parties, to discover real or trump up 
unreal evidence, for the Divorce Court. For 
this business he has a standing advertisement in 
the Times.) 

“MysTERIOUSLY DISAPPEARED, a foreign 
lady of superior education, 23 years of age, 
middle stature, intelligent features, pale com- 
ssa light brown hair, and dark 0 eyes. 

assed through Calais on her way to England, 
last hae 8 (22d inst.) evening. Was last 
seen at a cab-stand in the Minories Saturday 
morning between 11 and 12 0’clock. She was 
habited in male attire, as a young artist, wear- 
ing a boy’s small black cap and a gray shooting 
jacket, under a dark Inverness cape. A reward 
of £20 will be given to any one affording infor- 
mation of the whereabouts of the lady in ques- 
tion. Address Mr. Pollaky, No. 13, &c.” 

Prof. Huxley has recently been delivering 
some capital lectures before the Royal Colleg 
of Surgeons which I have attended. He isa 
man of great power and clearness. The sever- 
al recent lectures have borne upon the negro 
question, and he has completely pulverized that 
Dr. Hunt who showed at Newcastle last year 
so many simial characteristics in trying to prove 
the negro a relative of the ape, and when Wil- 
liam Crafts, a black negro, showed himself to be 
more a man of science than Hunt and his com- 
rades. At the conclusion of the principal lec- 
ture on the subject, in which Prof. Huxley de- 
monstrated the high position of the negro and 
the impassable chasm between him and the 
highest chimpanzee, he said: “Up to this mo- 
ment I have treated of these questions as mat- 
ters of pure science. But you must have felt 
as I have felt, that there loomed up behind this 
veil of abstract argumentation the shadow of 
the ‘irrepressible negro,’ and of that great prob- 
lem which is being fought out upon the other side 
of the Atlantic. I have no desire and indeed no 
right to discuss the vast and difficult question 
of slavery, here; but to set myself free from the 
suspicion of unreasonihg partisanship, I may be 
permitted to say this much; that I am unable 
to understand how any man of warm heart can 
fail to sympathize with the indomitable cour- 
age, the warlike skill, the self-denying persis- 
tence of the Southerner; while I can as little 
comprehend how any man of clear head can 
doubt that the South is playing a losing 
game, and that the North is justified in any ex- 
penditure of blood or of money, which shall 
eradicateja system hopelessly inconsistent with 
the moral elevation, the political freedom or the 
economical progress of the American people.” 
Amongst the many eminent persons who were 
in the audience (which is not public) I observ- 
ed Herbert Spencer, with whom I spoke after 
the lecture. He agreed with its scientific and 
political affirmations entirely. 

The trial of the conspirators at Paris and 
their sentence only needs red lights and blue 
blazes to bring them out in true and impressive 
character. No one here believes that there is 
any reality in the affair; or even that Greco 
and the rest will be sentenced. The lynx-eyed 
correspondent of the Daily News remarked that 
when the luncheon interval of the court came, 
the conspirators, notwithstanding their recrim- 
inations against each other before the court, 
chatted in the friendliest and jolliest way, and 
that the gendarmes who had been so severe, 
joined in their jokes with easy abandon! The 
theatrical character of the affair is too plain. 

The British Museum has just obtained a prize 
in its MS. Department,—about one hundred 
and fifty original letters of the correspondence 
between Pope and Warburton. 

Tennyson has recently been here from his 
beautiful residence on the Isle of Wight. He 
and Browning dined with a pleasant company 
at Mr. Gladstone’s. Tennyson has to hide away | 
from the many who seek him when he comes to 
London. He is in fine health and about to 
bring out a new work. 

Cyrus Field, of New York, has been made 
one of the National Shakspeare Committee. 

Perry has an order to make two busts of 


| Shakespeare out of the wood (now fallen) of 


Herne’s oak ; one is for the Queen, the ‘ether 
for the Prince of Wales. M. D. C. 


— oa 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN PORT ROYAL. 

It cannot be a great while before the Ameri- 
can people who are now engaged in suppress- 
ing this slave-holders’s rebellion will both see 
and feel that justice must be done to the 
liberated slave. No conclusion ever sprang 
more legitimately from its premises than that 
which works its way through every reflecting 
mind that this country is bound, either through 
military necessity, through selfishaess or cow- 
ardice, through the instincts of a common hu- 
manity or through the successful working of 
the everlasting traths of Christianity, not only 
to strike off the fetters of the bondman, but to 
restore, as fast as it comes within the bounds of 
possibility, the nghts filched from him by a race 
more prominent in history for its indomitable 
to help the less fortunate sons of man. 








Up to this hour, not till we have been forced 


ese 


tot yore io of events, have 
we pris iheal ar eo pnd tag” ine to do any- 
thing in behalf of the down-trodden for the 
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, | sake of our common humanity. The freedman 


of a generous and people, but to 
everywhere, through camp, plantation, the wa- 
ges of labor, and in many other ways, prove 
this unmistakeably. Do these signs indicate 
the settled determination of the American peo- 
ple? Does this nation mean to adhere to its 
past convictions, that the negro isa barbarian, 
from an inferior race and to its false and wretch- 
ed logic that because of this inferiority we have 
the right to rob him? and does it mean to in- 
augurate such a policy toward this African on 
our shores, that slave or free, he shall not only 
be made to suffer wrong and insult, but finally 
to be extinguished as was the Indian in both 
hemispheres ? 

Sooner or later this nation must take upon 
itself squarely the responsibility of answering 
for itself before the civilized world this awful 
question. One or the other event lies hidden 
in the impenetrable future. We must openly 
proclaim to the world and before the throne of 
Almighty God that we mean either to “crush 
out” clean and forever this African race among 
us or make known our hearty, conscientious 
and determined intention to do him justice by 
first giving him a chance at his natural and in- 
alienable rights as a creature as human as our- 
selves and then bend all our powers to elevate 
him in the scale of civilization. 

If we mean to do the latter then it is all im- 
portant that we should rid ourselves of the past. 
The ideas which slavery has insinuated into 
our minds must be cast out and trampled under 
foot. New views of duty inspired from heaven 
must fill us. The freof liberty must be re- 
kindled on the altar of our common country, 
and none but men of the hour and of the future 
should be trusted with the initiation or execu- 
tion of our future policies. 

The above thoughts are suggested by a 
knowledge of the fact as to what the agents of 
our government in Port Royal are at this time 
doing in the discharge of their duties, as they 
conceive them, in their capacity of United 
States Tax Commissioners for the District of 
South Carolina. This board of Commissioners 
was sent to Port Royal about eighteen months 
ago. The law of Congress. bothin its letter 
and spirit, invested these men with great pow- 
ers for good or for ill. How faithful, ask thou- 
sands of men, women and children in that re- 
gion are these men to the solemn trust which 
they have taken upon themselves? How com- 
petent, from their education, antecedents, age 
and composition of their minds to be broad of 
view and statesmanlike enough to not only ex- 
ecute the mechanical details of selling and con- 
veying lands, keeping records of the same and 
depositing for safe keeping the accruing funds ; 
but are these men capable of exercising those 
higher functions which the spirit of the law un- 
der which they act allows them to exercise, 
viz., of inaugurating something of a policy for 
the Sea Islands and for the future South? If 
there is any board of Tax Commissioners in 
any of the departments not comprehensive 
enough to take in the full scope and meaning 
of the law of Congress under which they must 
act, then the government has failed in its ap- 
pointments. But how is it with the Board of 
Commissioners of Port Royal? Are the in- 
cumbents of this office fit for their duty? Let 
what they have actually done speak for them. 
These men, in most that they have done and 
are doing, seem to be simply intent upon throw- 
ing the bulk of the land in Port Royal into the 
hands of the Northern speculator and adven- 
turer, who, they all know, and God knows, 
phave no other interest in Port Royal orits peo- 
ple than that of getting the biggest heap of 
money they can out of cotton at its present 
high price. The great mass of these specula- 
taf care no more for the freed people of Port 
Royal than they do for the Esquimaux Indian. 
To run the land and laborer just so long as 
it is for his interest to do so under the protec- 
tion of loyal bayonets, and then to pocket the 
profits and be off, is all the speculator aims at. 
To settle down and become the citizen of that 
region never, never; and yet these United 
States Tax Commissioners with enormous sal- 
aries and clothed with grave responsibilities, 
with power, if they but had the capacity to use 
it to command the benediction of mankind, are 
simply allowing themselves to be instrumental 
in building up this miserable, and it is to be 
hoped, short-lived land monopoly to the almost 
entire'exclusion of those, who of all the sons 
of God have the best right to those lands, not 
only for their present material comfort and 
support, but for their homes now and in the 


future. 
If the sale of lands which they advertised for 


the eighteenth of February came off, then 
these men have done this. They have given 
the speculator and land-monopolist from the 
North thirty-two chances at these lands where 
the “landless and homeless,” we had almost said 
shirtless and foodless loyal colored men of Port 
Royal gets only one. 
missioners consciously or unconsciously to them- 
selves, are attempting to reduce the negro to 
that point where he must work for the specula- 
tor or starve ; for if this negro has no other way 
to earn wages except to work on these specu- 
lator’s lands, then there is no alternative ex- 
cept starvation or unquestioning submission to 
another’s will. What is this but the British 
West’ Indies after emancipation ? and this so 


land turned from it in disgust. If our govern- 
ment through these narrow-minded and con- 
temptibie officials mean this, then the charac- 
ter of our government is not worth preserving, 
and the people are asleep. . 
But who are these Commissioners in the dis- 
trict of South Carolina, and what their quali- 
fications to fit them for their functions? They 
are citizens of the Northwest. Judge Smith, 
in the exercise of his judicial duties, made an 
important decision in Wisconsin in opposition 
to the Fugitive Slave law. God be thanked 
for this. But he is now an old man, quite in- 
firm and plagued with one of the “last infirmi- 
ties of noble minds.” His heart yet beats 
true; but his reason is not always secure on 
its throne. He has always been in the minor- 
ee 

Dr. William Henry Brisbane is the master 
of the board. He was born and bred to man- 
hood among the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
lina. Many years ago, in face of a eruel op- 
position, he manumitted his slaves. This brave 
deed cost him most of his fortane.. He could 
no longer breathe in South Carolina, and he 
sought for his noble nature the free, young 
hospitable West, and still makes it his home; 
and yet this is the man who carries the board 
‘of Commissioners on his shoulders to do its 





That is, these Tax Com- , 


oppressive that the great landed lands of Eng- | 








Dr. Brisbane is a stubborn fact. For the friends 

of the negro say, “How can this gentleman be 

unfriendly to the negro after having done s0 

noble a deed at so much sacrifice?” But we 

must look further for the true explanation. In 

the language of another, while speaking of 
Abraham Lincoln, let ws substitute Brisbane. 

“He is an honest man as politicians go. He is 
as good a man as could come out of his circum- 
stances; Iam not here to blame hims but for 
all that, he has not yet done what no human 
being hardly ever does do—he has not yet 
outgrown the prejudices of his first forty 
years. He is a Commissioner of the United 
States, unfortunately born in Southern air. 
We in Port Royal have the misfortune in this 
great struggle of ideas, to have the leading 
Commissioner a Southern man. He has gone 
as fast in his conversion as he could go; but, 
the process in a Southern bred man and a 
Northern bred man is totally different. Over 
the fresh ripe soil of the heart of this man 
swept the storm of the revolution and he came 
out—what? Honestly in favor of the ne- 
groe’s liberty. If his heart could be analyzed, 
there would not be a drop in it from head to 
foot, which was not resolved that the negro in 
the end shall be free. He does not recognize 
the negro asaman. He does not tell of rights, 
he talks of benefits. He says, substantially, 
the negro has received immense benefits. He 
has broken his chains. I leave him to the 
Unionists of South Carolina or to northern 
speculators to take care of him. They will 
grind him to powder, no doubt. But he hasa 
great deal to be thankful for; a great deal 
more than he could ever have expected ; and 
under the harrow he will come up by and by, 
twenty years hence, a free man,—all in good 
time. “Now that is a very decent sort of an 
American, but it is not a MAN.” 

Judge Wording, the other €ommissioner and 
Brisbane always vote together. The only signs 
of genius ever displayed by this gentleman in 
Port Royal are the 12th letter of the alphabet 
twice pronounced in close juxtaposition to the 
4th. He was, undoubtedly, a respectable con- 
veyancer or Probate Judge in the Northwest. 
He need not necessarily be a statesman or phi- 
losopher for this. But to be a good Tax Com- 
missioner for the District of South Carolina, he 
needs to be all these and something more. 

In view of such a combination of talent or 
lack of talent or antecedent as this, what have 
those who look both before and behind a right 
to expect. I have been thus particular in show- 
ing the fitness of these men for their duty, with 
a view to direct attention to the very great im- 
portance of seeing to it so far as the people can, 
that our government shall appoint such men as 
shall be competent in all respects to lay the 
foundation, approximately, if not wholly, for a 
state of society in the South as shall in the fu- 
ture do honor to our people and government of 
to-day and reflect glory on the American name. 
No nation ever had so stupendous an opportu- 
nity for repentance for its crimes and for fitting 
itself to rank as first among the nations. No 
grander spectacle than that of a prosperous na- 
tion engaged in the great work of elevating 
4,000,000 of a once subject race to the rights 
and blessings of civilization. But to do this 
work ‘effectually, to meet the approval of the 
wisest and best, as well as to commend itself to 
the all-just and all-seeing God, we must have 
well-defined views of our duty; what it is we 
seek to accomplish and then exercise all our 
wisdom and common sense in both selecting and 
procuring the fitting instruments for the work. 
Let us trust no man for this mighty work, how- 
ever good a neighbor or friend, who is not 
aglow with the spirit of our age, whose heart is 
not rounded in the cause, and whois not wil- 
ling to spend and be spent. 

At the risk of being considered tedious, as a 
caution, for warning, as a stitch in time, that we 
may be more careful in the future to see that 
our work shall be well done, I propose briefly 


these Commissioners at Port Royal. The lands 
of course must be surveyed. Now then, three 
old gentlemen from the Northwest, with crystal- 
lized modes and habits of thought and expedi- 
ent, go to work to mapout the land. And what 
dothey do? Accustomed to the system of lay- 
ing out the public lands over the broad, virgin 
prairies of the West, where all lines run orth 
and south, east and west, and go by description 
thus into all title deeds, these men first threw 
away their common sense for this occasion, and 
lugged down and made application of this most 
unadapted and unadaptable western system of 
survey to the Sea Islands. I will not take time 
to prove its absurdity as applied to Port Royal. 
The consequences arising are first, great cost, 
j unnecessary labor and delay, the annihilation of 
natures’s ancient landmarks which she kindly 
established along the creeks and over the broad 
expanses of marsh land, and also of the conve- 
nient boundaries and roads artificially estab- 
lished by the old planters in reference to the 
geographical lines of nature’s drawing and to 
secure convenience of access to and from the 
plantations. All this the Commissioners over- 
turned and reduced to entire confusion and non- 
sense. Future occupants must now conform to 
these arbitrary boundaries. They must tear 
down their fences and swing them about to 
match at great expense. The negroes must 
twist about their tasks, and in short, all the good 
| sense and good order of the previous system of 
jroads and boundaries must all be sacrificed to 
i accommodate either the ignorance or whims of 
'these three old gentlemen, while the country 
| must foot the bill and get no equivalent. Any 
; competent surveyor could have made all neces- 





jsary surveys in three months’ time and have 
) based his scientific operations on the base lines 
imeasured by nature herself. As I look over the 
grand plan of these Commissioners, in concep- 
tion and execution it is ilkdigested, crude and 
partial; it looks only to the temporary, mean 
(and narrow end of putting a few dollars more 
,or less into the treasury of the United States. 
i It could not have been studied and devised with 
reference to the great ends, which humanity, 
; patriotism and statesmanship demand. It bears 
nu stamp of a master mind. In one of his great 
speeches Burke told us of the distinction to be 
made between the “mechanical politician and the 
statesman.” In the great work of reorganizing so 
ciety in the Southern section of our country we 
must be tempted to no extremes. We want the 
ingenuity which can mould and shape dead mat- 
ter into form ; and right methods to effect use- 
fal ends ; but they must be inspired by broad, 
perceptive, spiritual and causative power to 
work for the eternal ends of justice. 

A few thousand acres of land or a few thou- 
sand people among the Sea Islands are of but 
trifling importance in themselves. Port Royal 
is but a pin’s point in comparison with our broad 
territories. The deck of the Mayflower occu- 
pied but an infinitesimal portion of space. 





work of resuscitating old systems of oppression: : 


Plymouth rock is but a mathematical point. 
The acorn is a little seed, but they are alll pre-! 


to say a few words about the earlier“loings of 


- ———————— — 


cious caskets holding inestimable, spaceless treas- 
ures of everlasting truth and vitality. The 
hopeful, everywhere, had looked to Port Reyal 
as the only little cloudless spot @f sky over the 
vine It was to be the field for the set- 

of some of the great social questions 
which connect themselves with both the fate of 
our common country and the African race. On 


given inence to those who are the unwilling 
advocates of emancipation. 2 
I trust that that admonition will have its 
weight, and that these sinister influences will 
cease to be the controlling element near the 
presidential ear in tuis grave crisis of emancipa- 
tion in Maryland ; and I desire that the country 
shall understand that ae | under small obliga- 
tions to the President for what has been done in 
land up to this time, the people of Mary- 





this field was to be tested Heir capacity for in- 
dustry, for education and for adaptation toa 
respectable position in society and in the world 
to this ill-treated race. The signs indicated that 
the experiment at Port Royal would prove suc- 
cessful, and be sufficient to remove all doubts as 
to the economy or humanity of allowing the 
negro his God-given rights. But when the 
government of the United States, through its 
agents, acting under a law made‘ the repre- 
sentatives of the average wisdom of the Amer- 
ican people, (so we presume) put it out of the 
power of the African in Port Royal to rise, by 
sliding the land out from under his feet to float 
and flounder amid the wreck of civil war, and 
to be finally reduced to another system of op- 
pression but little better than the one from which 
it was supposed he had so fortunately escaped, 
—then that spot of sky, heretofore so clear, was 
darkened, and some of our best cherished hopes 
dashed to the ground. 

Why all this hesitation to accord to this child 
of sorrow his simple right to manhood? Why 
not plant ourselves squarely on the platform 
that the slave shall not alone be free, but that 
he shall have the cHANCE—by a little of our 
help at first—to work out his own destiny ? 
Peace, sweet, gentle peace, can never revisit us 
to scatter her treasures along our pathway, till 
we work our spirits up tothe level of justice 
toward this race. When this takes place then 
we shall be a people whom all will delight to 
honor. Short of this, we can experience only 
mortification and defeat and our national char- 
acter will be unworthy of respect. In what 
does the value of individual or national life 
consist if it be not in the love we bear the weak 
coupled with power to help? What can be 
more noble in man or angel? 09, let us stand 
manfully here and save not only our distracted 
country, but the hopes and aspirations of our 
age. F. J. W. 
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CHANGE IN PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


The great meeting held at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, in honor of, and to give a cor- 
dial welcome to George Thompson, was a grand 
affair. It is hardly possible to realize the chang- 
ed condition of public sentiment since 1835, 
when Mr. Thompson, for no other reason but 
his love and advocacy of human freedom, was 
driven with his wife and two small children 
from this same city, and compelled to seek a 
hiding place on the shores of New Jersey. 

We can now see with open eyes and profound 


land thought it wise while expressing their confi- 
‘dence in the President to put that significant 
resolution before him for his serious considera- 
tion, so as to show that their devotion is not 
rsonal, but to principle ; that their interest is 
in the cause and not in a man, and that while 
they will support the man as long as the man sup- 
ports the cause, if the cause fail by any failure 
elsewhere, there may be a revision of their 
judgment respecting the person. 

: But “slavery is rie inthe rebel States.” No, 
sir. No, sir. Far from it. If our honorable 
friends on the other side elect their President 
in the coming fall, slavery is as alive as it was 
the day that the first gun blazed against Sum- 
ter. If we lose a majority in the next Congress, 
slavery is as powerful as it ever was. We are, 
itis true, in the condition in which we cannot 
stand still. We must go backward or we must 
go forward. My face, sir, is to the future. I 
wish so to look at it, and so to say, to the men 
of my day and generation, what I think about 
the great measures which now touch the salva- 
tion of the country, that, whether I be on the 
winning or on the lola side, whether the nation 
trium 


or 
dent here 


the times demand ; and it may be that it will be 
well if it were heeded. 


Slavery is not degd by the proclamation. 


by the bayonets, legally vali 
the duratontot the war, = 


fail, whenever anybody shall by acci- 

rake about among the ashes of 
the past and find my name, he will find at least 
that I did not fear to say to friend and foe what 


What lawyer attributes to it the least legal effect 
in breaking the bonds of the slave? Executed 
to the extent of 
er the law of 1862 


ters for their slaves, upon the claim of justice ; 
inasmuch as many having no other propertyig» 
than slaves had stood up for the Government 
through trying scenes, and much more, to this 
effect. e 
To this, it was said, that sla stands a 
criminal condemned to die ; that it will be com- ¢ 
pensation enough for Kentucky if she is liber ¢ 
ated from an institution the cause of unutter- 
able woes, and that the moment she is free, 
most property will double its value. This p 
sition was voted down, and the Convention 
stands upon the record as refusing any com- 
pensation for slaves of loyal masters. 

The Committee on Resolutions beg leave to 
present the following report: 

Resolved, T. That the vag of the country 
with the present republican forms of govern- 
ment, State and National, must be preserved 
and the rebellion suppressed. 

2. That slavery was the cause, and now con- 
stitutes the strength of the rebellion; that we 
can see no hupe of permanent peace until the 
Freedom announced in the Declaration of In- 
dependence are carried into practice. The ques- 
tion whether slavery is to be perpetuated or not, 
is no longer exclusively a data, Wak has become 
anational one. Itis, therefore, proper that the 
Constitution of the United States, should be so 
amended as to secure freedom to every human 
being within its jurisdiction—such a guaranty 
of individual freedom, as is necessary in the 
Constitution of the United States as that of a 
republican form of government to each state. 
3. The Government has the constitutional 
right to command the services of every man, 
no matter what his color or condition, whether 
bond or free. The master cannot inter 
between the man and the Government, pik, 
are in favor of enlisting and enrolling all alike. 
4. That during a rebellion, the President, in 
the exercise of the war power, has full and law- 
ful authority to free all the slaves in the rebel- 
lious districts, and they are thereby invested 
irrevocably with all the rights of freemen, and 
in the present rebellion he ought to exercise 





which authorizes the President to use the people 
of African descent as he may see fit for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, it is undoubtedly valid 
to the extent of turning them loose from their 
masters during the rebellion. So long as the 
military power is engaged in suppressing resist- 
ance, they are free from their masters. Reéstab- 
lish the old governments, allow the dominant 
aristocracy to repossess the State power in its 
original plentitude, how long will they be free ? 
What courts will give them their rights? What 
provision is there to protect them? Where is 
the writ of habeas corpus? How are the courts 
of the United States to be open to them? Who 
shall close the courts of the States against the 
master ? Does the master resort to the court 
against the slave? No; he seizes him by the 
neck. The law of last Congress freeing a few 
slaves provides that that act may be pleaded in 
defense. But when isthe slave sued by his mas- 
ter? When is the time to plead in any such 
process? Gentlemen legislate without a knowl- 
edge of the country or of the people they are 
legislating for. Their laws are on the statute- 


book, and the opinions of the dominant taction | « 


conspire to perpetuate the master’s rights and 
the slave’s wrongs. Nothing but the resolute 
declaration of the United States that it shall be 
a condition precedent that slavery shall be pro- 
hibited in their constitutions, and that the Uni- 
ted States shall give judicial guarantees to the | 
negroes, freedom in fact, and that the United 
States shall be kept under the control of men of 





amazement, the infamous depths of National | 
degradation into which the slave power had | 
plunged the North. The plantation lash crack- | 
ed as loudly and with as complete an effect 

over the masses of the free North, as over the 

victims of the inhuman system in the South. 

Never before had the world seen twenty mil- | 
lions of civilized Christian men and women so | 
utterly blinded; worshipping the incarnation | 
of all that was unjust, cruel and unchristian. 
Indeed, Christianity had well nigh lost its 
primitive meaning, and had become the synon- 
yme of oppression and lust. Twenty-five years 
more of Southern rule and a free government 
with a Christian church, might have been found 
somewhere, but not in the United States of 
America. It is by incidents such as the visit 
and reception of George Thompson, that we 
are enabled to see how very near the verge of 
National, and social ruin we had been, and 
how firmly the chain that*bound the slave was 
twined and twisted around every element of 
our business and moral being. It is by such 
incidents that we are made able to fully com- 
prehend the meaning and mission of this war, 
and the proclamation of emancipation. That 
grand edict was a two-edged sword, while it 
broke the bonds of the black man with one 
strong blow, the recoil’ severed the three-fold 
chain that bound the white man, and dwarted 
the Nation. Many of us are yet like men 
who dream, or like the somnambulist that is 
awakened on the brink of a precipice, over 
which he is about to plunge ; for a moment he 
is confused, and still half inclined to make the 
fatal leap; but returning consciousness comes 
to his aid, and he thanks God for the timely in- 
terposition. There are others among us who 
don’t dream, but seem to be blind and base by 
nature, who believe that liberty means gain, 
and freedom craft. Such men are becoming 
fewer, and it will be well for the world when 
their names are blotted from the page of its 
living history. We are now filling up the sub- 
limest era of all the ages. We now stand on 
the threshhold, and approach the altar of that 
Temple, where the true God is worshipped. 
We draw near to that better time, 


That rose on the vision of prophet and seer, 
When darkness lay thick on the present and near. 


A.D. M. 
Fall River, Mass. 
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I8 SLAVERY DEAD? 


We would be glad to publish the whole of 
Winter Davis’ late speech in the House—brave, 
statesmanlike and eloquent ; but have room for 
only these extracts. 


“Slavery is dead,” says the honorable gentle- 
man. “Slavery is dead,” is echoed by some on 
this side of the House. “Slavery is dead,” is 
echoed from the too sanguine people of the coun- 
try. He may bea very sick man, Mr. Speaker, 
but I assure the gentlemen of this house and the 
country that he is not dead ; and if he is not done 
to death he will be your master again. That is 
my opinion, and [ think my friend from Ken- 
tucky in my eye [Mr. MALLORY ] agrees with me. 
Slavery is not dead in Maryland. We have 
to carry a majority of the convention on the old 
slavery apportionment, where one fourth of the 
pulation ties the body ; and whether the hos- 
tile influence that presides near the President’s 
ear will allow Maryland to become a free State, 
or will fail her in her bour of need, remains vet 
to be seen. Up to this day Maryland is under 
no obligations to the President of the United 
States for the great strides that the cause of 
emancipation has made there. A convention 
of the loyal men, the emancipationists of Mary- 
land, on the 22nd of this month, while declar- 
ing themselves in favor of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation, and while exp their 
ence in the President and ea saaiocin: 
tion of his services, added this significant admo- 
nition, worthy of the State and of the people 
that uttered it : ae 
“ Resolved, That this convention is in favor of 
the entire and immediate abolition of slavery 
in this State and in the States in pebellon, and 
is opposed to any reorganization of State govern- 
se in those States whigh do not ize 


— 





such political views and purposes that the law 
will be executed asa constitutional law and im- 
osed on reluctant people—nothing else can ac- 
complish the death of slavery. 
Colonization. 


But we are ourselves interested a little in 
this question of exportation of the negro. Who 
is going to pay the cost? Who will pay for 
the transportation ? Who will supply the de- 
pleted labor of the country ? Who is going to 
pay the increased price of bread to the r 


consequence. 
feelings of the Kentuckians, who, at present 
are afraid to do much at one time. 


of emancipation 
it do not come now, it certainly will follow a 
s 
a time when they dared to resist, if there were, 
it has passed. 


this power to its fullest extent. 

5. That with the effects of the President’s 
amnesty Proclamation before us, we declare 
that in our opinion the same has been injurious 
to the Union cause and in its operation within 
the Districts to which it specially applies,—hu-. 
miliating and unjust to loyal men, by placin 


them upon the same footing with rebels, a 


we would therefore urge it recalled, or oppress- 
ed until armed rebellion wholly is bad 3 
6. That the Slave State Freedom Conven- 
tion be permanently organized by the forma- 
tion of an executive committee of one member 
and alternative, from each of the slave states, 
for the purposes of carrying out its principles, 
and that the delegations from each state, repre- 
sented in this Convention, appoint the ede Be 


of said Committee. 


On the whole the Radicals failed to carry out 


this measure they considered most important. 


What else they did they considered as of little 
They seemed to mistake the 


The Radi- 
‘als, however, declare that they will call a 
National Convention as they proposed. 

To conclude. On looking over the whole 


subject I am impressed with the idea that the 


slaveholders ra day are looking for an edict 
rom the President, and that if 


ignal success for our armies. There never was 





£4> The Louisville correspondent of the 
Tribune says: 
While the white people meet as best they 


can the changes present and about to come, the 
blacks quietly hope and wait. They have never 
rar 

from them their thoughts. As I myself am 
very “black,” or a thousand times have been 
called so, they tell me much. 


better; still, it is very difficult to learn 


They say that 


price of cotton ? 


insane and unchristian philanthropy ? 


eration. 
the lakes—for a generation! 


forms of socialism will you sweep a whole 


while the cotton fields are unplanted, and men 
and women starving? When you undertake 


The master will offer the negro more to stay 
than the Government will offer him to go. 
Two generations cannot fill up his place ; and 
if we can stand his presence two generations 
perhaps Christian philosophy will enable our 
descendants to reconcile themselves to the per- 
manence of what has been found tolerable so 
long. 

Why should they consent to go to barbarous 
|countries? Why should they love the people 
lof Ashantee ? Would the King of Dahomy in 
Africa protect them from the cannibals of 
Africa? They prefer to stay where they are. 
You cannot offer them as good homes; you 
cannot offer them as good wages; you cannot 
give them as good treatment ; you cannot give 
them as good churches, nor as good houses and 
food and clothing for their children. Why 
should they consent to go? 


—_ 
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THE BORDER STATE FREEDOM CONVENTION 
AT LOUISVILLE. 

From the correspondence of the New York 
Tribune we take the following account of the 
action of this Convention, omitting the writer's 
sketch of the speeches, which generally were 
‘of the most thorough and radical description. 
| We do not by any means regard the Conven- 
'tion as a failure. It has brought together the 
| Jeading anti-slavery men of the border states, 
and enabled them to know and to communicate 
with each other. This is a great point gained, 
and although the Kentucky emancipationists 
evidently have some fear of the whip of the 
Louisville Journal, or of its crack, they will get 
over that before the next convention is held, 
especially if they succeed in establishing a 
strong newspaper in Louisville. 

The resolutions of the Committee being pre- 
sented, things were going on quietly when Col. 
Moss, of Springfield, Mo., offered to amend the 
6th by substituting what amounted to a call 
for a National Convention at St. Louis on the 
10th of May next, the anniversary of the cap- 
ture of Camp Jackson. The struggle was long 
and exciting. ‘The Kentuckians complainec 
that they were not prepared for this move, that 
it was a trap sprung on them, that they did not 
wish to engage in making Presidents, all they 
expected or desired was to commence slavery 
agitation in their state. They thought that it 
was a proposition to drift away from the great 
Union party, that this was a move in the inter- | 
est of only one man (meaning Fremont,) while | 
the Union party was not to be confined to one | 
man or any class of men. : 

To this, it was boldly replied, that their ob- | 
ject was well known—they did not disguise it 
anywhere, they were determined to make an 
appeal to the nation, and at least make the 
President come up to a standard to correspond 
with the wants of the crisis. The wrongs in- 
flicted on Union men in Missouri by the Scho- 
field-Gamble policy, of arming rebels and dis- 
arming Union men was forcibly presented, and 
in connection with similar matters, seemed the 
chief cause of complaint against the President. 
They said they came hither to show that the 
President’s policy is ruinous to the border states, 
and to make the Radical policy the policy of 
the nation. The distinguished United States 
Senator who signed the call was anxious for the 














the immediate and final abolishment of slavery 


proposed Convention. It is time for the lead- 





asa condition precedent. That this convention 
express their sympathy with the radical eman- 
cipationists in Mi and in Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Louisiana, and regret that influen- 
ces in the Cabinet have, in Maryland and those 

efforts ot the radical friends 


ers to go with the proper Radicals of New York 
and New England would strike hands with them, 
as also all true loyal men elsewhere. : 

Upon g division of the House, the Radicals 
failed to carry this amendment by a vote of 52 
to 63. 





States, depressed 
of the Administration and of emancipation, and 








An amendment was offered to pay loyal mas- 


mechanic? Who is going to pay the increased 
Who is going to fill up the 
enormous vacuum of labor swept away by the 
What 
is the negro going to do in the mean time ? You 
cannot take them away to-morrow or in a gen- 
The schemers propose to build canals 
and fortifications, connect the Mississippi with 
Under whose 
supervision, at whose expense, by what new 


region of country of three or four million peo- 
ple, and concentrate them upon the banks of 
the Mississippi to eat bread and dig ditches, 


to colonize the negro you will meet the master, 
who says, “Do not leave me to starvation.” | + 


long ago they concluded best to enjoy their 
masters homes’ till the war ends. Meanwhile, 
they have become more at ease, more dignified, 
more genteel. For their model they have taken 
chaplains and officers and their ladies. They 
could not do otherwise. Rapidly, but in the . 
most secret manner, they are learning to read 
and write. In rooms of which they have the 
charge, and where are pen and ink, one is 
pleased ang pained to see rude letters on the 
margins of newspapers. In all Cp laces 
where boards are smooth they scribble with pen- 
cils. While about their work they repeat with 
silently-moving lips the simple reading lessons 
found in primers, or verses from the New Testa- 
ment, which they secretly read with their own 
eyes. 
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The Ci ith is an indep t journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 
public. > 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 
this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 
greet contest as do not find their way into other Massachu 





setts newspapers. 
The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion ; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
lay before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal. 

Lerrers rrom Evrops.—MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
write for the Commonweatth. Mr. C. will remain for the 





most part in England, in constant communication with those 


who there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of th 
paper. 
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